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CRITICISM AND REFORM IN CHARITY.* 
ee 


PROPOSE to speak to you this afternoon of a few current 
criticisms of charity, and of how these criticisms may 
affect your attitude toward charitable reforms. 

Those of us who have given years to the work of organiz- 
ing the charities of our American cities have had lately an 
experience which, though old enough and common enough in 
the world’s history, was a novel one in ours. It is simply 
that we have awakened on an autumn morning to find our- 
selves no longer young; for you must know that we, the apos- 
tles of ‘‘the new charity,” the prophesiers of strange things, 
who often have felt so egregiously virtuous under the scourg- 
ings of conservatism and of the old fogies—we ourselves, it 
would appear, are accused of conservatism, we too are regarded 
as old fogies. If ours ever deserved the title of ‘‘new” charity 
(I seriously doubt it), the claim is now nullified by critics 
with a taste for the superlative, who come forward as cham- 
pions of ‘‘the zewest charity,”+ which is commissioned, so far 
as I am able to understand it, to engage in the considerable 
undertaking of securing fair wages for everybody. 


*A lecture delivered before the Social Science Club of the Woman’s 
College, Baltimore, January 17, 1896. 
+The New Charity and the Newest. Rev. Wilbur F. Crafts. THE 
CHARITIES REVIEW for November, 1895. 
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It is not clear that we have been able to accomplish one- 
tenth of our old task, but here is a new one; not yet success- 
ful in our race with footmen, we are expected to contend with 
horses. ‘This is the attitude of one considerable group of 
critics, who are striving to extend charitable boundaries in 
every possible direction. On the other hand there are those 
who, so far from urging an extension of charitable territory, 
are prepared to recommend that charity organizationists and all 
other philanthropic workers should abandon the field and 
make way for a new order of things. They cannot advise the 
younger generation to engage in work which they regard as 
an anachronism, soon to be superseded by a state of society in 
which charitable effort will be quite unnecessary. These two 
views would seem to be antagonistic, but this is not the case 
—they are often held by one and the same person, who criti- 
cises us severely for not doing more than we do, and who also 
criticises us with equal severity for doing anything. 

The discovery that we are no longer so young as we once 
were—that we are, in fact, quite middle-aged—has not shocked 
us charity organizationists into entire submission to the judg- 
ment of our juniors, though I grant you that we have much 
to learn from them. There are dangers in a@vancing age 
which we cannot afford to ignore. One of the greatest of 
these is rigidity. We have fought a good fight and have won 
a good name for ourselves, but there’s no magic in the name. 
Unless we are careful to cut the dead wood from out our 
boards of management and replace it by good timber, unless 
we follow up the negative and repressive side of our work by 
closer and more helpful contact with the daily lives of those 
we aim to help, unless we get more friendly visitors and train 
more thoroughly those we have, we shall—like many a better 
thing—have served our day and go to the wall. Such work 
as ours needs infinite patience for detail, and yet a patience 
which is never lost in detail—which preserves its identity. 
The fact is, we are trying to grapple with the whole charita- 
ble mass. That is work which our critics have not yet at- 
tempted, but we should be glad that ours is the opportunity 
to pass on to this mass any wisdom which these young ex- 
plorers in higher regions may discover. 

On the other hand, they might learn something from our 
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early blunders, which some of them are in great danger of 
repeating. Many of our charity organization societies are pay- 
ing to-day for the too abundant ‘‘cocksureness” of their ear- 
lier period. It was a pardonable fault of youth, yet it alien- 
ated many forces which might have been helpful tous. We 
were much given to playing with figures, to proving how 
easily the percentage of pauperism might be reduced—on 
paper. Some of the mere machinery of our work, which time 
has proved clumsy and inefficient, we were inordinately proud 
of. Our later annual reports will be found, by comparison 
with the early ones, to be modest documents—we are no longer 
quite so sure of what we already have accomplished, and, 
though time has confirmed our faith in first principles, we are 
nothing like so sure of what can be accomplished. 

It seems to me that our societies are destined in the future 
to stand between the charitable Scylla of an old fogy conserv- 
atism, and the charitable Charybdis of state socialism: the 
one would convert them into convenient detective agencies for 
the protection of the rich, the other would make them the 
medium of every misguided effort to save mankind by a jug- 
glery known as ‘‘government intervention.” Once clear of 
these dangers we shall stand, if true to our trust, for an en- 
lightened and unselfish individualism; we shall become, as 
someone phrases it, the ‘‘champions of the middle ground—a 
role which well becomes our middle-age. If you are inclined 
to regard this as an easy compromise, I would remind you 
that it is the attitude of Mr. Pickwick between the enraged 
and rival editors, and that we shall probably receive, as he 
did, the shovel upon one side of the head, and the tongs upon 
the other. 

One such missile appeared in THE CHARITIES REVIEW for 
April, 1895, under the title of ‘‘Democracy and Charity.” 
Passing over its writer’s criticism that our lists of ‘‘codperat- 
ing agencies” contain no acknowledgment of relief given by 
the poor themselves, to which the answer is obvious enough 
that such lists do not include the individual benevolence of 
either rich or poor, we come to his main contention, which is 
that charitable organizations exclude from participation in 
their work the trades-unionist, where ‘‘his ripe experience and 
mature judgment would afford the best corrective to the raw 
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sentiment of the beginner in charity . . . Why, then,” 
the charge continues, ‘‘is he not to be found upon charity 
boards and district committees? Either because he has not 
been asked or because the conditions upon which he has been 
asked were not such as to imply a codperation upon equal 
terms, in accepting which his independence might be secure. 
In the great majority of cases he has not been asked at all.” 
Here it is assumed, first of all, that the attitude of the trades- 
unionist toward our charitable undertakings is one of sympa- 
thetic and intelligent interest—interest which has been 
snubbed. Asa matter of fact, he refers to us in his labor 
journals as a lot of canting hypocrites, whose knowledge, mo- 
tives and methods are beneath contempt. This were not an 
unpardonable sin if his own knowledge and methods showed 
any advance upon our own, but, when confronted with a con- 
crete charitable problem, he usually shows that same ‘‘raw 
sentiment of the beginner,” which, according to our critic, he 
is to correct in us. Just as though a man should denounce 
the science of medicine. and all its practitioners, but falling 
sick, should prove easy prey for the first quack doctor. Sup- 
pose this sick man had a friend—to carry the illustration a 
step further—would he play a friend’s part by joining him in 
his senseless clamor, or would he not, rather, de hima lasting 
service by teaching him to recognize the natural limitations 
of an experimental science? 

This unjust criticism on the part of the trades-unions and 
their friends undoubtedly has had the usual result, and has 
thrown us somewhat out of sympathy with the workingman’s 
perfectly just claims. It is inconsistent for anyone who be- 
lieves that charity should be organized to deny to labor the 
right of organization also, and it is quite certain, further- 
more, that organized charities must be hampered greatly in 
their work until they win the workingman over to a sounder 
and less sentimental view of the pauper and his rights. As 
workingmen assume more responsibility, not only in chari- 
table but in other administrative functions, it is to be hoped 
that this may be brought about, for there is no better correc- 
tive of sentimentality than responsibility. 

To the implied suggestion that trades-unions should be in- 
vited to send representatives to charitable societies, there is 
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the valid objection that the method of organizing boards and 
committees on the representative system—inviting one man 
from the Board of Trade, another from the Order of Hepta- 
sophs, or still another from the trades-unions—is an artificial 
method, and a body so constituted soon falls apart. The best 
reason for putting a man or woman in any position of chari- 
table trust is that he or she is honestly interested in it and 
intelligently informed about it, and the reason why so many 
persons hold these positions who are neither the one nor the 
other is not because the invitation has not been general 
enough, but because so few avail themselves of it. It is un- 
fair to hint that there is no place made for workers without 
means; on the contrary, our more progressive charities recog- 
nize that along purse, without great self-restraint on the 
part of its owner, is a positive hindrance to effective chari- 
table service. It paralyzes ingenuity, and too often is used 
as a substitute for thoughtful and radical action. It has 
never occurred to me to classify with reference to their in- 
comes the hundreds of friendly visitors known to me in my 
own and other cities, but I am sure that a majority have 
small incomes, and that a considerable number are the wives 
and daughters of mechanics. To speak of them in this way 
is undemocratic and snobbish, but the author of ‘‘Democracy 
and Charity” forces this point of view upon me—it is not my 
own. 

Painters tell us that among the uninstructed there is either 
a positive aversion to color, and a preference for black and 
white copies, or else a very timid use of color, which finds 
safety in a low-keyed scale of browns and grays. On the 
other hand, actual practice of the technique of painting is 
usually accompanied, in the student-stage at least, by an in- 
flamed and irritated color sense, which delights in sharp and 
violent contrasts and rude surprises. Development out of 
this apprentice stage brings an approximate return to the 
lower key again, though it is unnecessary to say that it isa 
return ‘‘ with a difference.” It seems to me that the student- 
stage of painting is not without a parallel in the student-stage 
of social studies. ‘The student of social science has, for a 
time, an inflamed and irritated sense of social wrongs, and 
delights in violent remedies. 
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One such student records the results of two months’ charity 
work in Cincinnati in an article in Lend a Hand for June, 
1895, entitled, ‘‘A Life Class in Sociology.” When you con- 
sider that ‘‘each student was assigned as a friendly visitor to 
several poor families, whose problems he could make his own 
and study them out carefully, all the while giving himself in 
genuine sympathy, counsel and service;” when you are told, 
moreover, that a mastery of the office routine of the Associ- 
ated Charities ‘‘ was gradually attained in the course of the 
eight weeks’ course,” and that a systematic investigation of 
the sweating system and of the tenement-house evil was un- 
dertaken by members of the class, and that charitable and 
correctional institutions in and outside the city were inspected 
—when you learn of all these various undertakings as they 
are enumerated proudly by the author in this article, you will 
not be astonished to find that some of its conclusions are very 
crude. For instance, prisons are altogether bad—the best 
and the worst; the Associated Charities should rise to its 
opportunity and take charge of the distribution of labor; and 
then this statement for the imposing but vague conclusion: 
‘*Although I entered upon the work of the class as prepara- 
tion for the duties of general secretary of the Associated 
Charities of Des Moines, a louder call impels me further into 
the front of the battle, where I may hope to join my exertions 
with those of us who are seeking to stop the slaughter by 
most quickly bringing in the reign.of Justice.” One wonders 
just what he intends to do; but, from hints dropped here and 
there in the article, it is pretty certain that he intends to do 
something dreadful to what he calls ‘‘ our outgrown individu- 
alistic social system. ” 

Let this and the article on ‘‘ Democracy and Charity,” pre- 
viously referred to, stand for a very considerable class of arti- 
cles now finding their way into print—all of them written 
with such good intentions, such genuine enthusiasm, that it 
seems almost unkind to point out that their authors have a 
very superficial knowledge of the charities they attempt to 
criticise. Either they assume that the tasks we already have 
attempted are trivial and unimportant, or else that these tasks 
have been or are about to be accomplished. I think I can 
prove to you, if any proof is needed, that such assumptions 
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are erroneous. These writers are much given, moreover, to 
vague talk about new social systems, but it is not proved that 
any new social system will render prisons and reformatories, 
workhouses and asylums unnecessary. ‘The best way to ren- 
der a human institution unnecessary is to make it as nearly 
perfect as possible. That the inmates now discharged from 
prisons, reformatories and workhouses often are made worse 
by detention there, is largely a fault of the administration. 
Believing, as I do, that good administration is the best hope 
of all our charities, public and private, you will not wonder 
that I regret the present temper of these magazine writers, 
and of the intelligent and thoughtful people, beside, who have 
given some time to the study of charitable theory. Their 
attitude is too often one of aloofness, of critical disapproval; 
and even in some of our college settlements this spirit is man- 
ifest—an unwillingness to engage in and slowly better the 
old things which still occupy and must continue to occupy the 
field, and a preference for congenial and independent under- 
takings which do not and cannot affect the charitable mass. 


Il. 


The question of how the charitable mass can best be affected 
brings me to the second half of my subject; namely, your own 
attitude toward charitable reforms. Let us suppose that you 
have completed your college course and have returned to your 
own homes, or have made your home in some community 
other than this one. So far as the theory of charitable ad- 
ministration and poor relief is a branch of social science, you 
have studied, thought, and written about it; and it is witha 
thrill of genuine interest that you turn to the practical work- 
ing out of charitable problems in your own town or city. 

What do you find? My generalization is as unsafe as most 
generalizations are, but probably you find an almshouse so 
administered as to manufacture paupers; reformatories which 
do not reform; a county jail under political management; and 
a house of correction where there is no proper separation of 
young and hardened, of male and female offenders, and where 
politicians on the board of managers, in terror of the trades- 
unions, have banished any adequate supply of employment. 
The hospital for the indigent insane is likely to be over- 
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crowded and without classification, and it may be that the 
nursing of the indigent sick is entrusted to convalescents. 
Turning to the private charities, you find a number of 
orphans’ homes—such a number as to create, perhaps, an arti- 
ficial demand for orphans—sending their children out, after 
years of coddling, into a world where the wind is not tempered 
to the shorn lamb. You find a long established relief society 
administering homceopathic doses of fuel and provisions for 
every human ill. You find the usual church charities, includ- 
ing sewing schools and kindergartens for the children, clubs 
for the boys and girls, and mothers’ missions, reading rooms 
and the like for adults. 

Many of these church charities, affecting only a small num- 
ber of the poor, are not so clumsy as larger undertakings, and 
are better managed for this reason. You may find yourselves 
attracted to them and absorbed by them, but more likely you 
are most in sympathy with the group of people who do not 
work with any of the established agencies, because they find 
the managements too well satisfied with a disgraceful state of 
affairs, and find them unwilling, moreover, in their small 
local pride, to learn from the experience of other communities 
or of charitable specialists. Some of this group of the unaf- 
filiated find an easy relief for their feelings in reading papers 
and in printing them. Others, of a more practical turn, may 
try to secure better legislation for the cure of existing evils, 
though they soon find that, in a community not educated to 
realize these evils, such laws are not easily enforced. Others, 
of a still more practical turn, may try to establish a college 
settlement, with its usual adjuncts of clubs, classes, reading 
rooms, debating societies, etc. 

Now I would not be misunderstood when I say that, in nine 
cases out of ten, this last step is unwise. The college or 
social settlement, when under competent management, seems 
to me the highest development of the charitable impulse—a 
development which has a great future before it. But the 
higher the development and the. more delicate the adjustment, 
the greater the chance of failure and wreck. We have the 
best authority, none other than Miss Jane Addams’s, for the 
statement that the settlement idea has been overworked. It 
is a pity to waste so much time on the cornice of the house 
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when the foundations need strengthening. If an undue pro- 
portion of the men and women best capable by character and 
training of grappling with the fundamental problems of poor 
relief, are attracted away from them by the settlements and 
by an impatient desire for novelty, we are going to gain but 
little from that special college instruction in philanthropic 
theory on which such high hopes have been builded. 

I know that birds of a feather, by a natural instinct, flock 
together. It is adull and uninteresting thing for a bird of 
scientific attainment to serve on charity boards where he must 
listen week after week to the solemn cawings of those older 
birds, the senior members. But if culture means anything, 
it means the conquest of our natural instincts, and the substi- 
tution for them of a sympathetic and patient appreciation of 
the lives and aims of creatures least like ourselves. We are 
quick enough to see that this applies in our dealings with the 
poor themselves, but we are slow to see its relation to that 
large class who, from varying motives and with varying suc- 
cess, are striving to care for the poor. 

To return to your own community, you will find, if it hap- 
pen to be about the size of this city, that—leaving individual 
benevolence out of account—fully a million and a half is ex- 
pended annually in charity. Well or ill, for better or worse, 
this sum and more, as the city grows, will be expended year 
after year. The charitable body is like a diseased human 
body; some parts are overnourished and some parts are insuf- 
ficiently nourished. Unless your city is an exceptional one, 
you find that some kinds of charity work are overdone and 
others are neglected, that some recipients get more than is 
good for them, and that others do not get enough. All this 
implies a diseased and congested circulation, in more senses 
than one; but I beg you to note that, unless you carry your 
training where it is most needed, you increase this congestion; 
and my plea is not only for a better and more healthy circula- 
tion of charitable funds, but for a better circulation of chari- 
table intelligence. When its work is naturally attractive and 
progressive, it is possible that, for all practical purposes, a 
society may have too much intelligence. It should take a 
survey of the field and send workers where they are most 
needed. 
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The more lovable classes of dependents are often amply 
cared for. If I were in charge of a model institution for 
foundlings, I do not believe I could be entirely happy in my 
work while I knew that imbecile-women were allowed to be- 
come mothers in our almshouses. If I were interested in an 
industrial home for vagrant men and women, I could not rest 
content while the public workhouse was merely a temporary 
retreat where such vagrants recover from one debauch before 
beginning another. If I were working in a mission for way- 
ward girls, I could not keep quiet, knowing that such girls 
are often detained in reformatories after they have deserved a 
discharge, because they are good machine operators, and earn 
money for the institution. Such abuses exist, as you very 
well know, but they do not exist because almshouses, work- 
houses and reformatories are necessarily bad, but because we 
and such as we have shirked responsibility, and have left their 
management too often to people who are kindly enough and 
well-intentioned enough, but without any special aptitude or 
training for their work. 

After you have had time to look about you in your home, 
and are ready to begin active service, it might be well to begin 
as deliberately as this:—make a list of the five or six societies 
or institutions in your city which, as at present conducted, 
seem to be doing the most harm. Ask yourself concerning 
each one, can this society or institution be abolished without 
rendering the creation of another such organization necessary? 
If not, there are latent powers for good there which you can 
help to develop. Get yourself appointed—the thing is often 
not at all difficult—to the managing boards of one or two of 
these organizations, and then, in the words of Mr. Bernard 
Bosanquet, devote yourself to ‘‘working out your principles 
rather than flourishing them.” When those who have the 
knowledge have also the patience and tact, it is wonderful to 
see how much can be accomplished in a comparatively short 
time, and surely to turn a bad thing into a good one is worth 
infinite pains. This is our doctrine for the friendly visitor in 
the family, and it holds true of charitable organizations as 
well. 

You may wonder that I do not advise all of you to become 
friendly visitors and managers of charity organization socie- 
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ties; but, if I ever had any such one-sided view of our work, 
time has taught me that the legitimate charitable enterprises 
of a community hang together—the success of one is the suc- 
cess of all, the failure of one the failure of all. If there is any 
charitable work in Baltimore which does not affect our charity 
organization work and which is not, in turn, affected by it, I 
have yet to know of it. There are many so-called charities 
which are entirely unnecessary, and do not meet any real need 
in the community; in these our interest is, of course, purely 
negative. I have seen much good money and precious time 
wasted in keeping up such enterprises, before they have died 
a lingering death, and the one lesson they can have for us is 
the exceeding folly of starting new charities before it is clear 
that they are needed. Too often these weaklings are the 
offspring ‘of a silly denominational rivalry. But it is unnec- 
essary to enlarge upon this point—you will not let your 
denominational pride, nor even your pride in Alma Mater, lead 
you into duplicating charitable work. 

It is difficult, within my time limit, to be as specific and 
definite as I could wish: I hope, however, that I have made 
one principle of action perfectly clear; namely, that you should 
try to turn to the best possible account all the charitable 
machinery — the organizations, endowments, buildings and 
workers — already in the field. This is the conservative 
method and the historical method. 

There are certain hindrances; and in some parts of our coun- 
try and in some departments of work, the fact that you are 
women will be one of these. Here in Maryland we are still 
saddled with an artificial division of charitable labor between 
the sexes. Men monopolize official and impersonal service, 
women care for the private and more personal side of the 
work. Many of our institutious have a board of managers, 
all men, to shape the financial and general policy, and an 
auxiliary board of women to potter over the details. Under 
this arrangement, it is no wonder that some of our most capa- 
ble paid officials have a horror of ‘‘lady managers.” I am not 
one of those who demand ‘‘recognition” for Woman, in season 
and out of season—nothing concerns me less, and when I 
mention that our Society for the Protection of Children has 
not a woman connected with it, I am not thinking of Woman, 
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I am thinking of the children. A majority of the volunteers 
in our largest relief society are women, though they have no 
voice in the central management. You will not find it worth 
your while to give your services in the work of a society so 
constituted, unless there is some prospect of a reorganization. 

I am leaving myself little time to illustrate the method 
which I advocate. The fact is, it would be rash to tell you 
about the charitable reforms of which I have any personal 
knowledge—merely to describe how they were brought about 
would be to assist in their undoing. I seek my illustration at 
a safe distance, therefore, and take an orphan asylum in an- 
other city —an old foundation far out-dating the system of 
public schools, and so hopelessly antiquated that no one ever 
thought of doing anything but shake the head over it, until 
one progressive woman got into the board, and then, by her 
invitation, another and another, and first the children were 
sent to the public schools; then the time-honored custom 
of letting a contagious disease take its course through the 
institution was abolished, and so a new life began for those 
orphans. Another institution, one for homeless men, was so 
disgracefully managed that to accept a position on its board 
was to share the disgrace, but two or three courageous men, 
who were not afraid of unpopularity, have succeeded in mak- 
ing it a model of its kind. Sometimes an elderly man or 
woman, who has done good work but is no longer fitted for an 
executive position, will retard progress, and younger work- 
ers, growing impatient, will drop out. In one society known 
to me, people objected to accepting vacant positions on the 
board because ‘‘—— was such a bore.” But it turned out that 
—— only needed judicious managing, and that a very little 
patience could have effected five years ago what has been 
effected now. 

These are very sober ideals which I have been trying to set 
before you. A knowledge of the facts is often fatal to fine 
writing. That ‘‘Life Class in Sociology” article could not 
have been half so fine if the author had known his facts. Af- 
ter acknowledging that the work house in Cincinnati is well 
managed, that the inmates are warmly clad, abundantly fed, 
and not overworked, he adds, ‘‘But you or I would not, I’m 
sure, put such degradation as we put on these children of our 
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Father upon a blood brother or sister; nay,” he continues in a 
great burst, ‘‘we would not so inflict and disgrace a dog that 
we loved, whatever the offense.” If the Cincinnati authorities 
had gone out and dragged respectable citizens off the street 
by force, to detain them in the work house, he could not have 
been more indignant. But I venture to believe that the re- 
sponsibility of having to care for the semi-criminal, work- 
house remnant of Cincinnati’s population for one short week, 
would have sobered this contributor—the facts of the case 
would have destroyed his rhetorical periods. 

I close, then, as I began, still taking the middle-aged view 
that the world is not going to be made over entirely in my 
day, or even in yours. If all this seems to you in a depress- 
ingly low-keyed color scale, I may confess that I too have had 
my period of inflamed color sense, when the fanfare of the 
socialist programme made it a very alluring programme in- 
deed. But I venture to believe that a return to less highly 
colored views on social questions was not the return of timid- 
ity, but a return ‘‘ with a difference,” with a hopeful faith in 
the slow, orderly development of the human character and 
human destiny. I am well aware that the field of charitable 
endeavor is only one of many fields in which our labors may 
prepare the way for this development. A worker in this par- 
ticular field, who has given years of patient attention to 
detail, once said to a discouraged assistant, ‘‘ My dear, we 
must not hope that things will get very much better in our 
day. We are working in order that our children’s children 
may administer their charities more wisely.” Amid all the 
feverish, intermittent activity of our time; amid scatter-brained 
reformers who vociferate for this reform to-day only to turn 
their backs upon it and chase another fancy to-morrow; amid 
hysterical philanthropists and would-be saviors of mankind, 
who waste so much of our time and the world’s time, my 
thoughts turn always with a genuine refreshment to the little 
group of workers who are patiently striving that ‘‘our child- 
ren’s children may administer their charities more wisely.” 
Will you not join this group? ‘They can promise you no im- 
mediate and brilliant results, but many burdens and small 
praise. The work of making crooked paths straight is not, how- 
ever, without its modest rewards. Mary E. RicHMonpD. 





“HOW TO CARE FOR THE POOR WITHOUT CRE- 
ATING PAUPERISM.”* 


ERY properly does the topic assigned me distinguish 
sharply between the ‘‘poor” and the ‘‘pauper.” Profes- 
sor F. H. Giddings declares that the only scientific classifica- 
tion of society is that which yields social, un-social, pseudo- 
social, anti-social classes. The ‘‘social” are those who seek 
positively to promote the welfare of the community, and, in 
the ranks of such, multitudes of propertyless persons are found. 
The ‘‘un-social” are those who are indifferent to the fortunes of 
their neighbors. The ‘‘pseudo-social” are the true and genuine 
paupers who pretend to be good citizens but are in fact mere 
parasites and hypocrites. The ‘‘anti-social” members of so- 
ciety are criminals of various grades. I would add another 
class not described by any of these titles, the ‘‘sub-social,” 
those so defective in mind and body that they are unfit and 
unable to perform normal service in competition and under 
temptation. It is to the ‘‘pseudo-social” class that the topic 
refers. But when we consider how natural is the descent 
from pauperism to vice, crime and imbecility, we may take 
the word to cover all the inevitable consequences of the 
disease. 

The topic further assumes that we are to ‘‘care for the poor. 
Iam, happily, not asked to debate that question. All the 
forces of our civilization compel us to ‘‘care for the poor”’— 
the instincts of self-preservation, an enlightened foresight of 
the desperate acts of despairing poverty, patriotic pride, the 
sentiments of humanity and the teachings of religion all con- 
spire to make charity a part of our customs and a component 
factor in our laws. You, gentlemen, are the administrative 
officers on whose shoulders this great Commonwealth has laid 
the burden of acting on behalf of all good citizens for the sake 
of the distressed. 

But the topic plainly expresses your dread of the dangers 
which lurk in Pauperism, as in a loathsome and deadly social 


” 


*Paper read before the Ninth Annual Convention of the County 
Commissioners and Supervisors of the State of Illinois, Kankakee, 
January 27, 1896. 
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disease, and dread of the dangers which your experience has 
painfully taught you lie in the best system of relief. 

What are some of the social dangers attending the adminis- 
tration of relief? I must remind you that we are but just 
coming to that stage of development when this peril is likely 
to be clearly seen and the injuries severely felt. In the pio- 
neer days of our new west the ague and fever made short 
work of the ‘‘unfit,” and the rigorous conditions of life faith- 
fully weeded out the weak, the diseased, and the incapable. 
Indeed none but adventurous and vigorous people were able 
or willing to undertake the tasks of life face to face with piti- 
less nature and warlike Indians. For several decades we had 
no very large towns and cities into whose cesspools the waste 
of human life could flow. In rural communities the shirk 
had but slender chances, for every man knew the physical re- 
sources of his neighbors and insisted on his making the best 
possible use of them. Paul’s strictly ‘‘scientific charity” was 
the law: ‘“‘If a man will not work, neither shall he eat.” And 
even to this day the genuine beggar can do better in a city 
than in the country—uinless he is a tramp with a pitiful story 
or one who raises provisions by threats of burning hay stacks. 

But those days have passed away. Our very civilization is 
preserving the feeble and futile. Our charity and our medi- 
cal and sanitary science conspire to sustain the people who 
cannot or will not support themselves. The pauper problem 
of the Old World has settled upon this New World and, ghost- 
like, will not down at our bidding. You, gentlemen, are be- 
ginning to feel this pressure. You are making the discovery 
of a distinct social danger. Your official duties have brought 
you face to face with this growing source of misery. 

Habits issue out of acts and proceed to form character. It 
is so easy for a weak nature to lean on a convenient strong 
arm. ‘The passion for getting something for nothing is com- 
mon to the gambler, the thief and the pauper. Once started 
on this slippery incline it is easier to slide to the bottom than 
climb unaided to the top. Emerson said, humanity is as lazy 
as it dares to be; and this is particularly true of one whose 
will has become enfeebled by drink, licentious indulgence, or 
hereditary bias to indolence. 

The pauper record is a distinct peril. It is almost as de- 
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grading to go to the public office for relief as to go to jail on 
account of some offense. And I see no way to make this sen- 
timent more mild. It is the self-protecting social instinct. 
If it were altogether easy to set aside these harsh judgments 
our poorhouses would be full and our poor funds would soon 
be exhausted. No doubt this instinct is often unreasonable 
and unjust and undiscriminating, as most instincts are; but 
at bottom it is socially necessary. The very act of relief 
which sustains life tends to destroy reputation and to harden 
character. 

Example is contagious. A whole street may be corrupted 
when the public opinion of the neighborhood has been infected 
by an example of public relief. What was at first begged as 
a favor and taken as a gift is later regarded as a right. 

Certain complicated and obscure economic results seem to 
flow from relief and tend toward pauperizing a portion of the 
community. Taxation falls on the poorest citizen who buys 
goods, or pays rent, or owns a little property. Relief funds 
raised by taxation tend to make it just a little harder for a 
struggling man to keep free from dependence. 

Directly and indirectly the relief given to dependent wage- 
workers makes it possible for them to offer their services at a 
lower rate, and thus paupers compete with self-supporting 
workingmen, and reduce their income. 

The ‘‘allowance” system of England before the reforms of 
1834 is not in vogue among us, and the effects of our relief 
system are hard to trace. In the absence of any adequate 
statistics on the subject the suggestion may have little force. 
But, so far as it has any effect on the condition of the poor, I 
think public relief must be admitted to have this effect. Of 
course this is true of any relief fund whose amount is known 
in advance of need, whether it be from public or private 
sources; but the objection weighs most heavily against official 
relief which cannot be withdrawn at the will of the adminis- 
trators. 

Political causes are mingled with these economic factors. 
The dependent man has a vote. He isa political factor. He 
can bring pressure to bear on active politicians and thus upon 
the poor authorities. There is a temptation to yield. The 
chances of discovery are slight. The opportunity to secure 
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influence and office is presented. The fund is not his own 
and costs the officer nothing. The word charity is a beauti- 
ful cover for the act of selfishness. And so it falls out that 
the public almoner feathers his own nest at the cost of the 
character of the poor and the taxes of the public. Those who 
work must work harder to sustain those who will not work 
but are willing to beg. When the County Commissioners are 
not very careful and very upright this evil is almost sure to 
grow up. The poor themselves under the ‘‘spoils system” 
often do not get the full amount of their order, and thus both 
public and poor are cheated. 

Heredity perpetuates the evils born of habit and social de- 
fect. The enfeebled and parasitic pauper inherits the weak 
nature and the social surroundings of parents. He inherits 
their record, their reputation, with their physical and moral 
traits. All the evil that we cause or aggravate passes along 
the line of blood and custom to our descendants. 

I do not think you feel called simply to consider the burden 
of taxation which goes with increasing pauperism. The peo- 
ple of this great commonwealth are able to give all that is 
needed to relieve the unfortunate and innocent sufferers from 
extreme poverty. But the danger which you fear most is the 
degradation of manhood, the creation, extension and perpetu- 
ation of a social class of mutilated, dwarfed, diseased and 
vicious people whose very existence is a burden to themselves 
and to mankind. That officer who disregards these remote 
consequences of misdirected almsgiving, and follows his own 
immediate interest, or indulges his blind sympathies, or neg- 
lects to understand his work, is forging chains for posterity, 
enslaving his children’s children. 

Method.—‘*‘How can we care for the poor without creating 
pauperism?” ‘The answer is most difficult to give, perhaps 
impossible. There is no panacea for social diseases, no sin- 
gle medicine for all our maladies. The social body is indefi- 
nitely more complex than our physical body, and while we all 
admit the need of expert physicians for our ailments, we too 
often think any social quack good enough for our community 
maladies. Too long have we regarded charity, public and 
private, as an affair of sentiment and emotion. It does flow 
from the heart, but its powerful currents need to be guided 
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by the laws of business and science. We have come toa stage 
of social development where we need directors of relief who 
are trained in law and the social sciences and have special 
discipline in the best methods of caring for the poor. 

We need book-keeping in connection with our public outdoor 
relief. Until we have more accurate accounts of our state 
charities we are in the fog of guess-work. Any man can 
make assertions which it is easy to contradict. In the ab- 
sence of thorough statistics there is no scientific ground under 
our feet. I count myself happy in having an opportunity to 
plead before this honorable body for a reform of methods of 
keeping and returning the accounts of the direct almoners of 
public bounty. The results of a particular study of the sub- 
ject of outdoor relief may be found in the proceedings of the 
Twenty-First National Conference of Charities, page 106. 

Permit me to submit to your Committee on Pauper Relief a 
plan of keeping accounts and reporting which would in a few 
years give material for a sound judgment of the extent and 
tendency of our system, which would check the abuses in one 
township by the comparative statement of many townships, 
and which would reveal laws of action by which our succes- 
sors could act. 

Let the County Commissioners agree upon a law which 
would provide for a uniform method of keeping accounts of 
outdoor relief given by township officers. This method should 
require each relieving officer to have a separate book for cases 
of poor relief. ‘This book should be so ruled that it would 
show the following facts for each person or family assisted: 
Date, place, name, sex, religion, birthday, birthplace, calling, 
family status (single, married, widow, legally divorced, living 
apart, deserted), number of dependent persons in the house- 
hold (male, female, ages), place of pauper settlement, date 
when the person began to live there, what aid given during 
the year (outdoor and indoor, duration, cash or goods), causes 
of need, year when first aided, way of gaining settlement (by 
residence, marriage or descent). We should strive to have 
some such form made obligatory over the State. These data 
should be gathered up by the State board and carefully edited 
for publication. But some local inquiries and studies have 
made me believe that you gentlemen can, with some trouble, 
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sift out a good deal of statistical fact from such records as 
are now in your possession. It is true that these records are 
often badly kept, and that the reports come to the county 
boards mixed up with various items which do not belong to 
poor relief but to other public services. In spite of these dif- 
ficulties a commission from this body could in a year or two 
prepare a report which would give the public far more accur- 
ate information than it now possesses. 

Individualization is a principle of supreme importance. If 
charity is to be true charity, the expression of kindness and 
intelligent care for the individual, the family and the people, 
then each dependent person must be studied. Many a family 
might be saved from a pauper record if some wise and pains- 
taking citizen could help them toa better direction of their 
energies. The poor cannot be doctored by office practice. 
House to house visitation is essential, even in rural townships. 
The moment of appeal for public relief is fraught with danger. 
It is easy to give a store order; it is very hard to study the 
case so thoroughly and affectionately that the family is kept 
from a career of dependence and vice. But the true purpose 
of charity is character, restoration to manhood, preservation 
and cultivation of self-control, reinstatement in the ranks of 
normal citizenship. 

Individualization involves co-operation between public offi- 
cers and private citizens. This is one vital factor in the 
Elberfeld system in Germany. here the relieving agents 
take citizens into their confidence and appoint them to visit 
and make friends with the poor, and to help them to self-help. 
A magistrate and a parson in the town of Elberfeld joined 
hands to establish a system which has been adopted all over 
the German Empire and is influencing the charity methods of 
the world. Any county or township relieving officer can 
adopt this principle. It requires nolaw. If the poor officer 
knows his field and discovers calamity he can study, and 
ought to study, to keep the unfortunate or vicious person 
from becoming a public charge. A thousand devices can be 
employed to ward off the curse of pauperism, if the officer 
gathers about him the teachers, pastors, Sunday-school work- 
ers and other public-spirited citizens and directs them how to 
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assist poor neighbors to earn their own way. Prevention is 
better than medicine and surgery. 

The public officers of relief should organize schemes of /oans 
to take the place of alms in a certain class of cases. The the- 
ory of our law is that the dependent person should repay the 
sum of relief if possible. But how much is ever paid back to 
the township or county? It is too late when the alms have 
been paid out from a public treasury. 

Here again Germany, Italy and France have something to 
teach us. The Raiffeisen banks of the people have assisted 
many small farmers and gardeners to pass a critical season 
without relief by means of a loan. These people’s banks, de- 
scribed by Wolff, are worthy of careful study by those who 
are interested in helping the poor in this country. 

An attempt in Chicago to establish a loan society to antag- 
onize the chattel mortgage sharks and pawnbrokers came to 
grief because of our State interest laws. It is true that the 
Loan Society cannot help all classes of needy persons, but it 
is useful within its limits. Since it is necessary to charge 
about 12 per cent. interest on such loans our State legal rate 
bars out this form of philanthropy, and special legislation is 
required to prepare the way for the method. The antiquated 
medizval law of usury thus shows one of its usual injurious 
effects and injures the poor and gives might to the oppressor. 

A more rational and consistent system of treating the un- 
employed is demanded by our conditions. We have a tramp- 
ing class composed of many sorts of people, honest laborers 
in search of work, vicious vagrants running away from work, 
incapables drifting from place to place, and dangerous crimi- 
nals seeking for a chance to steal or rob. I will insert here 
the suggestions of one of our most careful students of these 
problems, Mr. John Graham Brooks: 

‘1. Employment Bureaus distributed over country and city 
districts with investigation so organized that it can do its 
work before it is too late to manage the applicants. 

‘2, Adequate graded work tests that shall convince the 
public that the applicant has been fairly taken at his word 
and offered what he claims to be seeking—work. Such work 
tests separate the beat in every variety from those for whom 
something may be done, because of the will to do something. 
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“3, Trade Schools (agriculture included) to which those 
can be sent who have accepted the tests and proved their 
willingness, but lack skill and capacity: 

“4, Places of discipline and training (farm colonies and 
workshops), to which those who are able, but deliberately 
tefuse to work, can be sent as to a prison, where they shall 
be kept until they prove their willingness and ability to earn 
an honest livelihood. 

“Tf slowly and cautiously we were to work our way toward 
an organization of these four measures, that should become 
part of a common discipline, it seems to me fair to hope that 
we should begin to act upon public opinion so as to secure its 
coéperation. The public does not now believe that the luck- 
less and unfortunate is given a fair chance to work and there- 
fore it supports him as a beggar. When the public knows 
that fair tests have been refused it will be prompt to refuse 
its doles. I believe further that the effect of these measures 
will tend toward such lessening of the evil at its sources as to 


leave us eventually, not without a problem, but one with 
which our devotion and intelligence may cope with fair prom- 


ise of success.” 

The time has come for more vigorous and adequate dealing 
with the incapable, the vicious, and the defective elements of 
our floating population. They are, as Professor McCook has 
demonstrated, a source of physical and moral contagion, a 
venal and corrupt element in politics, and with us they go 
freely over the country frightening farmers’ wives, burning 
barns and gathered crops and living in idleness on alms ex- 
torted from sympathy and fear. 

There will remain at the bottom, after all these sifting pro- 
cesses, an element of dependents who are dangerous to have 
abroad—the socially unfit. They cannot direct nor organize 
their own labor. Some of them are demented and imbecile 
girls and women who are permitted to wander about and come 
back to our poorhouses with their miserable and illegitimate 
children. Why can we not muster courage and intelligence 
to segregate these poor creatures permanently from society? 
When the surgeon discovers that he cannot restore a crushed 
member he amputates it in order to save the body. 

But a more hopeful field of public charity is the child-saving 
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work. While here and there we have heroic and noble efforts 
to care for dependent children, we have no system. All is 
chaos and anarchy. The State has no plan worthy of the 
name, and yet it is the State which is, in the last analysis, 
responsible for dependent children. If they are helpless and 
friendless the State must support them. If they commit crime 
the State must imprison and correct them. If they are disor- 
derly the wealth of the State must bear the loss. The State, 
therefore, should take upon itself the preventive work of 
child-saving. I do not believe in suppressing private and 
church institutions, some of which are doing excellent service 
without cost to the State. 

On the other hand, I do not believe that the State should 
subsidize private charities of any kind. The history of such 
subsidies reveals abuses of the grossest sort. It is a danger- 
ous path to enter. The only function of the State in respect 
to private institutions is to inspect them and see that the 
rights of children and the public are enforced; beyond that, 
liberty without subsidy. But private institutions do not do 
all the work and never can doit all. Reports come up from 
all parts of the State that there are dependent children in 
county poorhouses, and that placed-out children are not prop- 
erly cared for. We have no State system. 

After more than ten years’ observation and study of the 
Michigan (and Minnesota) system I have no hesitation in 
recommending it to you. It may require some modifications 
to adapt it to our State, but it is built on sound principles and 
experience has proved its efficiency. The essential features of 
the Michigan system are: (1) A State Public School for De- 
pendent Children, where a temporary shelter is provided for 
homeless wards of the State, just as such home and school are 
provided for the deaf-mutes, the blind, and even the delin- 
quent; (2) a system of placing-out under the supervision of 
the school, so that children are not a charge on the public for 
any extended length of time; (3) a system of county agents 
and local advisers who guard the interests of the wards in all 
parts of the State. Michigan is not dependent on private in- 
stitutions for the care of its dependent children and does not 
confuse its financial arrangements with irresponsible treas- 
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uries. The State is not enmeshed in complications of con- 
tracts which actually obstruct its own system. 

Factory legislation to protect women and children will be 
needed more and more. Competition knows no mercy and 
cares little for the law unless it is enforced by vigorous inspec- 
tion. Even generous manufacturers are forced to do things 
against which they revolt. Appeal to generosity is vain. 
The inevitable consequence of absence of factory regulation is 
a degraded, enfeebled stock, whose members naturally be- 
come drunkards, paupers and vagrants. 

There is need of a systematic and concerted method of 
treating migrating paupers and ‘‘assisted” immigrants. It is 
reported in many States that the township trustees are in the 
habit of shipping paupers onward from place to place. Prob- 
ably one locality is as apt to suffer from this cause as an- 
other. This country cannot afford to run free excursions for 
paupers. An agreement among authorities might check 
many of these evils. We need a thorough and efficient 
method of finding the really responsible person, family or 
community and then insisting that the dependent person shall 
go and remain where he belongs. 

Here again there is a need of codperation and good under- 
standing between public authorities and private societies. It 
often happens that benevolent individuals or societies give 
“temporary” aid to an immigrant pauper until he gains a 
legal settlement and then, when it is too late to send him 
back to the old country or to his real home, he-is loaded upon 
the township as a permanent legal charge. 

Only by an adequate, comprehensive system, and by most 
vigorous and wise coéperation can we hope with -increasing 
success to ‘‘care for the poor without creating pauperism.” 


The University of Chicago. C. R. HENDERSON. 
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HE eleventh annual report of the Concord, Mass., refor- 
matory for men is just out. We make a few extracts: 
‘*The net cost of support for the year just closed was $201,- 
360.40; but there should be deducted from this amount the 
sum of $38,616.75, which is the income from the labor of 
prisoners, as stated in the superintendent’s report. This 
would leave a balance of $162,743.65 as the exact cost of the 
institution for the year. Compared with the preceding year, 
this is an increase of $8,947.22. * * * 

The whole number of commitments to the reformatory 
during the year was 815. Of these, 774 came from the courts, 
21 were returned by the commissioners for violating the con- 
ditions of their permits to be at liberty, 5 were removed from 
houses of- correction, 13 from the Lyman School for Boys, 1 
from thé States Prison and 1 from the State Farm. Seven 
hundred and seventy-three prisoners were released on permit 
by the commissioners upon the recommendation of the super- 
intendent, and 47 were discharged by expiration of the full 
sentence; 11 ‘were removed to houses of correction, 13 were 
pardoned, 3 died, 2 escaped and 2 were discharged from im- 
prisonitient by order of the court, leaving in custody at the 
close of the year 1,011, 36 less than last year.” 

The superintendent, Joseph F. Scott, a broad minded man 
and a’ ‘practical reformer speaks thus of ‘‘Reformatory 
Methods: 

‘“The daily observation of the many hundreds of prisoners 
who have been confined in the reformatory enables one to 
detect ‘many of their characteristics, and gain an insight to 
the motives ‘which actuated them with a considerable degree 
of accuracy. Whether there are anomalies by which a 
criminal type can be determined, by anthropological measure- 
ments or otherwise, is a question upon which there is great 
diversity of opinion; and it is a grave question, with every 
person who is responsible for the care of prisoners, to what 
extent these considerations should influence his actions. 
While he is reminded of their criminality, he is also especially 
reminded that they are men who have the possibilities of 
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reformation, and that, whatever they are, he has their welfare 
in his hands and has to‘deal with them as he finds them. 
Unlike the student who attains his knowledge of anatomy by 
vivisection, he must ever be careful that no experiment or 
mode of treatment impairs the subject with which he deals 
er jeopardizes his well-being. 

“It is perhaps a safe statement, and one upon which all who 
have made observations of the criminal are agreed, that he is 
either an undeveloped, defective or perverted man; he is often 
unintellectual, usually without moral stamina and many 
times physically weak and degenerate,—his inheritance or 
the effect of his own intemperance and vice. In his special 
characteristic he is antisocial, unambitious, listless, incapable 
of continual application, impetuous and improvident, lacking 
in most of the virtues which enter into the character of the 
law abiding citizen. 

‘*Viewed from this standing point, the necessity is apparent 
that we should deal with the offender rather than with the of- 
fence, and the process should be remedial and curative rather 
than deterrent, seeking not alone to punish his past but to build 
up and guard his future. It is not sufficient to commit a 
person to a penal institution and feel that by his simply 
‘doing time” he is to be restored to society again a reformed 
man. ‘The process in too many cases, heretofore, has been to 
commit him, feed, clothe, house him well, associate him with 
a promiscuous crowd of more or less hardened criminals by 
day, and leave him to his own thoughts, which are never im- 
proving, during the many hours by night in which he must 
occupy his cell. If he works it is usually under coercion 
without any stimulating motives, which makes him loathe 
work when he should learn to love it; he idles whenever he 
can and deceives in regard to it, and his habit of industry is 
destroyed and not fostered. 

‘‘The discipline consists principally in a severe external 
pressure, which, if the criminal has not lost all manhood, 
tends to make him more obstinate; or, if he submits to it, he 
learns to yield to other forms of pressure which may 
carry him later on in life to ruin, when he should have learned 
to withstand them. He becomes weaker instead of stronger, 
and leaves the prison worse than when he entered it. If it 
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has subdued him, it may also have ruined him, and neither 
society nor the prisoner has been benefited by his imprison- 
ment. 

‘*The reformatory purpose is to take those persons, whom 
society has condemned as being unfit to remain in its midst, 
and change them so they shall cease to do evil and learn to 
do well, and restore them again to society and into right 
relationship to it; its methods are not mysterious or magical, 
but those means are used which have been found bereficial in 
the development of the child to upright manhood. 

‘*Providence in its dealings with man designs to bring out 
all the best that is within him, and whether he is rewarded 
by prosperity or disciplined by adversity, the law of effect is 
the guide which brings him to one and frees him from the 
other; only through persevering effort can he hope to attain 
the divine expectation of him. 

‘The reformatory purpose makes,this element of effort on 
the part of the criminal for his own reformation its chief aim. 
He is continually put to such tests as will bring forth his 
greatest effort and determine his fitness to again take his 
place in society. He is to be corrected by discipline which 
must be continuous and exacting, taking into account all the 
actions of his prison life. If he be especially obstinate, no 
sentiment should interrupt it or prevent the necessary force 
being used to bring him to a proper course of conduct, neither 
should it prevent him from enjoying that degree of comfort 
which his effort and conduct merit. He is to be physically 
strengthened if defective, morally awakened, trained and 
instructed intellectually, and placed upon a good industrial 
basis. He should be so trained that he shall desire to do well, 
and so equipped and strengthened as to resist temptation. 
While the process of his reformation may be slow and tedious 
in many instances, he should readily be restored if he 
responds to it, and indefinitely restrained if it fails to effect 
the necessary change.” 

Among the best reformatory methods have begn the trade 
schools. 

‘‘The trade schools have been carried on throughout the 
year with very gratifying results. No department of the 
reformatory seems to be more beneficial than this; the interest 
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shown is usually very good, and the progress made is excel- 
lent. Nine hundred and fifty-eight different prisoners have 
received instruction in the trade schools during the year, and 
there are at present four hundred and fifty-five employed in 
them. The trades taught at present are plumbing, tinsmith- 
ing, engraving, blacksmithing, printing, bricklaying, plaster- 
ing and wood-working. In wood-working there are classes in 
the sloyd system, in carpentry, cabinet making, wood turning 
and wood carving. The courses pursued in each of these 
trades have been devised with considerable care, and are 
especially adapted to reformatory work.” 

Mr. Scott refers to the physical degeneracy of criminals as 
the result of their own intemperance or the results of intem- 
perance which they have inherited. In this connection it is 
interesting to see what Dr. Laurent has to say on the subject 
in his ‘‘Habitues of the Prisons of Paris.” 

‘‘The population of the prisons of the Seine can be divided 
into two parts: the fixed and the floating population. The 
latter is composed of individuals who have undergone only 
one or two convictions, rarely more, saloonkeepers, merchants, 
clerks, bankers, milkmen, lawyers. ... These are only 
birds of passage in the prisons. They are either occasional 
or accidental criminals. 

‘*The fixed population is composed of individuals who have 
been sentenced twenty or thirty times, who go out of prison 
only to return there. This population can be divided into 
two categories: the first includes the infirm, mendicants, and 
tramps. The infirm are incapable of earning their living, 
the others are brought to prison by their idleness, and lack of 
will, and the prison is a kind of refuge for them. Rarely 
convicted of theft, they are continually sentenced for begging 
or vagrancy. ‘The second category comprises the true crim- 
inals, those whom theft, robbery, assaults, drunkenness, and 
murder bring constantly to prison. They are individuals 
irrevocably vowed to vice. 

‘It is this category of individuals that I wish specially to 
study, a category that I consider to be entirely formed of 
habitual criminals, of moral idiots, of epileptics, in a word of 
degenerates, that is to say, of individuals who because many 
morbid conditions affected the cerebro-spinal system of their 
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ancestors the offspring present an abnormal mental and moral 
state.” 

‘‘T believe that alcohol is the cause both of the fathers’ thefts 
and of the moral perversion of the children. There are 
many facts which sustain this idea. Thus I have seen a man 
suffering from delirium tremens who had been twice sentenced, 
once to ten years at hard labor. He was the father of eight 
children and reluctantly admitted to me that several of them 
had been convicted of various offences. .. . 

‘*The father is only occasionally a drunkard or unbalanced, 
the children are drunkards or unbalanced, but further they 
are criminals. The defect may remain hidden in the ances- 
tors but the descendants are all marked with the same seal.” 

‘Several defects may be found acting simultaneously upon 
the descendants. Each of the factors in the act of procre- 
ation may contribute its part to the degeneracy of the product: 
insanity from one, alcoholism, hysteria or nervousness from 
another. This phenomenon is frequently met with in the 
antecedents of a criminal.” 

(Laurent cites a couple of cases where the son was idle, 
dishonest, a vagrant, preferring vagrancy to work even 
though he was master of a trade, and where the father had 
been addicted to drink or feeble-minded, and the mother 
hysterical, nervous, morbid. He says he has made hundreds 
of such observations. ) 

“But of all hereditary blemishes the most frequent is 
alcoholism. .... We shall see further on, what a large 
percentage the degenerates contribute to criminality; we shall 
see that the prisons are largely peopled by degenerates. 
Now, one thing is certain, 7¢ zs that alcoholism of the ancestor 
ts a cause of degeneracy in the descendant. All alienists have 
remarked this fact, and have justly insisted upon it. ‘The 
individual who is descended from an alcoholic parent,’ says 
Lancereaux, ‘is generally marked with a seal of a degeneracy 
which manifests itself more specially in troubles of the 
nervous functions.’ ‘More recently, Dr. Grenier cites six 
observations where the state of drunkenness at the moment of 
conception has led to the birth of idiots or imbeciles.’ The 
abuse of alcoholic drinks not only leads to derangements in 
the drinker himself but we see these disorders reproduced in 
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the descendants, where they induce, according to some 
authors, sterility.” 
‘“‘T have said that the prisons were peopled with degenerates, 
I might have said that they were peopled with the children of 
alcoholics. ... Alcohol is in fact doubly harmful, for it is 
often the culprit itself, and again it acts in the descendants, 
deranging the cerebro-spinal system, annihilating the will. 
When neither insanity, nor epilepsy, nor hysteria can 
be found in the antecedents of a criminal, look for alcohol; 
nine times out of ten that is the cause of all the evil. I 
could cite multitudes of cases, for at the head of all my 
observations one can read: Alcoholic father... . 
‘These experimental facts are of a dolorous sameness, 
demonstrating that alcohol is a powerful factor in degeneracy 
and consequently in criminality.” 








THE CARE OF THE DEAD. 


EFORM not only concerns itself with the living, but with 
the dead. Or, rather, it embraces care for the dead asa 
needed duty to the living. It is surprising that the method of 
cremation instead of earth burial has made so little headway 
in this country. It would be to the disgrace of an intelligent 
people were it not for the fact that the sentiment of reverence 
is largely responsible. Americans are supposed to be so 
deficient in sentiment, in reverence for things sacred, in 
appreciation of the wsthetic side of life, that one may well 
hesitate about urging a reform that should in any wise lessen 
the little sentiment we have. Yet when we see other nations 
that plume themselves on their veneration for the past and for 
things sacred, establishing crematories and making regulations 
compelling the cremation of all who die with infectious dis- 
eases, we are led to believe that sentiment must be based on 
intelligence to make it of real value. 

One trouble has been that those who oppose cremation have 
taken pains to compare the best features of earth burial with 
the most painful of cremation. They have drawn pictures of 
the body committed to the arms of the tender mother earth, 
with flowers around and the fair sky overhead, amid the peace 
and quiet of nature, and have compared with that the thrust- 
ing of beloved dead into a furnace thrice heated, to be the 
victim of cruel flames, which are made to appear to give phy- 
sical pain to the unconscious sleeper, so vivid is the description 
of the process. Were the whole truth in either case revealed 
there could be but one opinion as to which is the most repel- 
lent. But the imagination is not lured to the awful scenes 
below the sod, where the slow-reaching heat from the sun 
prolongs by unutterably loathsome processes the decomposi- 
tion which the furnace effects with quick and cleanly stride. A 
little thought, a little careful study, would convince the most 
skeptical that cremation is in every way better than. earth 
sepulture. 

But it is not enough to win over the sentiments alone. It 
must be made perfectly manifest to reason that this is a reform 
that should be inaugurated for the good of the living. John 
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Storer Cobb, President of the New England Cremation Society 
up to within a few months, has written a paper on ‘‘Cremation 
in its Bearing on Public Health,” which shows conclusively 
how necessary is reform in this matter. 

‘Sanitary science has taught us truths so important as to 
the deleterious effects of placing the bodies of our dead in 
almost hermetically sealed coffins and then depositing them in 
the earth, that, if we were not in daily contact with the blind 
conservatism of the human race, we should be surprised that 
this method was not long ago supplanted by some other system 
which would effect quickly and advantageously that which 
goes on in the grave slowly and mischievously. As says Sir 
Henry Thompson: ‘No dead body is ever buried within the 
earth without polluting the soil, the water, and the air around 
and above it;’ and to this statement Sir T. Spencer Wells 
adds his testimony in a paper read before the British Medical 
Association: ‘Decomposing human remains so pollute the 
earth, air, and water as to diminish the general health and 
average duration of life.’ 

‘Singular as it may appear, this very pollution has the effect 
of making the contaminated water more attractive as a bever- 
age. The sparkling brilliancy which is found so pleasant and 
refreshing is chiefly due to the large amount of nitrates con- 
tained within the water; and these are the results of decompo- 
sition. Upon this question the London Lancet, which is 
perhaps the highest medical authority that we have, speaks 
with no uncertain sound when it says: ‘It is a well ascertained 
fact that the surest carrier and the most deadly fruitful nidus 
of zymotic contagion is this very brilliant enticing water, 
charged with the ‘nitrates which result from decomposition.’ 

“ A source of danger which is apt to be overlooked is the 
possibility of spreading disease through the agency of living 
organisms. Pasteur suggests that in cemeteries it is very 
possible that germs propagating specific diseases of different 
kinds may be carried to the surface of the soil by earth worms; 
and Prof. Koch, having made observations in the same direc- 
tion, maintains that, almost without regard to the depth at 
which the body may be interred, the spores may ascend to the 
surface and infect those who come within the reach of their 
influence. 

‘In his work ‘On the Causes of Some Epidemics,’ Mr. Cooper 
cites, among other cases, that of Eyam, in Derbyshire, Eng- 
land, where an immediate outbreak of the plague was occa- 
sioned by the digging up of the burial places of former 
victims; and we are further told by Mr. Eassie that, in 1843, 
when a parish church in Gloucestershire was rebuilding, some 
of the superfluous soil of the burial-ground was sold for 
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manure and deposited in many of the neighboring gardens, 
with the result that the town was nearly decimated. M. Par- 
iset, a special investigator of the French government, also 
traces the outbreak of the plague in Egypt, in 1823, to the 
opening of a disused burial-ground about twelve or fourteen 
miles from Cairo. 

‘‘In the discussion of the subject of cremation, a great ad- 
vance has been made within the last few years. The theory 
has gained a victory, but there yet remains a widely diffused 
prejudice against the practice. And yet, in this, man only 
seeks the best method of doing nature’s work in her own way, 
but more quickly than she can 1do it unassisted. He only aims. 
at the encompassment of the rapid reduction of the body by 
means of a heat which purifies every exhalation, and, ina few 
minutes, leaves but a handful of pure, white, and absolutely 
harmless ashes. The ceremony which accompanies the incin- 
eration of a body need not be shorn of one item of religious 
rite, and our churchyards may, without fear of any evil effects, 
be used as the repositories of the ashes. 

‘‘One who has witnessed this ceremony, and by the sight has 
been converted from an opponent to an earnest supporter of 
the system, writes: ‘As we turned from the incinerator, where 
we had left the body of our friend, it was pleasant to think of 
him still resting in its rosy light, surrounded and enveloped 
by what seemed to us as floods of purity. It was grateful, too, 
to feel that whatever might remain after would be as he would 
wish it, clean, and white, and, like his own pure self, without 
offence to thought or memory. After all that I have seen I 
must say that my feelings are completely changed, and that 
the process of incineration is so much more attractive than 
anything which I had ever conceived that I would as much 
rather see my dearest friend cremated than buried as can pos- 
sibly be imagined.’ 

‘There have been objections made to cremation on religious 
grounds. We are told that it is unscriptural and that it mili- 
tates against a belief in the resurrection. It certainly is not 
forbidden in either the Old or New Testament, and some 
commentators of undoubted repute, such as Pusey, Bauer, and 
others, think that, in certain passages of the sacred writings, 
they find evidence that, in former times, the Jews practiced 
incineration as well as burial. The late bishop of Manches- 
ter, at the consecration of a new cemetery, made use of these 
significant words: ‘Here is another hundred acres of land 
withdrawn from the food-producing area of the country. I 
feel convinced that, before long, we shall have to face the 
problem, How to bury the dead out of sight, more practically 
and more seriously than we have hitherto done. In the same 
sense in which ‘‘the Sabbath was made for man and not man 
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for the Sabbath,” I hold that the earth was made, not for the 
dead, but for the living. No intelligent faith can suppose 
that any Christian doctrine is affected by the manner in which, 
or the “me in which, this mortal body of ours crumbles into 
dust.’ 

‘After thinking over the subject carefully let us ask our- 
selves one or two questions. 

‘1, Are we willing that, after death, our bodies shall be so 
disposed of that, in their decomposition, they shall constitute 
an element of danger to our survivors? 

‘2, Do we desire that the bodies of those whom we loved 
and reverenced on earth, and on whose works for the welfare 
of others we delight to dwell, shall, so soon as life has de- 
parted, become the originators of evil to mankind? 

‘Tf we can answer ‘Yes’ to these questions, then let us con- 
tinue our present methods of burial. If, however, we do not 
desire these things, let us unite for the purpose of carrying 
into operation a better system.” 





AIDS TO FRIENDLY VISITORS. 


In Brooklyn the number of volunteers for friendly visiting is not 
large enough for our work, so, in order to provide friends for the many 
needy families which come to the attention of the Bureau, special con- 
ference workers have been found necessary. 

Conference workers must have received training in principles and 
methods of work, have learned how to use all the charitable institu- 
tions of the city and must be ready to meet all manner of difficulties, 
objections and excuses. Their duties are taking full charge of the 


conference work of their districts, attending the meetings of friendly 


visitors, learning and remembering the history of each case, as re- 
ported; aiding the secretaries in assigning cases; following up delin- 
quent friendly visitors and securing new ones. 

In the important work of starting a new friendly visitor the confer- 
ence worker tries: 

lst. ‘To arouse sympathy and interest in special cases. 

2d. ‘To suit a case to a friendly visitor. E 

3d To show one or more things which may be done by a friendly 
visitor at the first visit. : 

4th. To show how to gain access to a family without seeming to 
have come to visit it. 

5th. To make it clear that a friendly visitor is not asked to take 
full management of a case, but to visit and attend conferences. 

6th. ‘To explain why it is better for a friendly visitor to go alone. 

7th. To show why a friendly visitor should not, at first, make 
known name or address. 

8th. Toexplain why a friendly visitor should not say, ‘I heard 
you were in trouble. What can I do for you?’’ 

9th. To secure an acknowledgement that the best way to help, 
where there is physical ability to work, is not to give alms but em- 
ployment. 

10th. To inform of the Industrial Agencies of the Bureau and how 
to use them. 

The Conference Worker, bearing three or four properly written 
memoranda of cases, which have been examined from the office, selects 
the name of some lady living within walking distance of these families 
from her list of possible friendly visitors, calls and says: 

“Mrs. B., we know of a good many poor families who are in great 
need. We think the very best thing that can be done for them is to se- 
cure a permanent friend who will visit and try to help them. You have 
been mentioned to me as a good person to help in this work. I have 
memoranda here of several families in trouble. Inone, very near here, 
in First street, the father has just died and the mother is left with five 
young children to support. In Third street there is a consumptive 
woman whose husband is out of work and unable to secure a doctor or 
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medicine, and in Fourth street there is a crippled child which has had 
no medical treatment.’’ And so the Conference Worker, almost in one 
breath, talks on until she sees the look of refusal, with which she is 
met, melt away into one of sympathy and interest, and it is safe to 
pause and give opportunity for the questions which are waiting to be 
asked. 

‘“‘“How many children did you say there were where the father has 
died? How old are they? Can any of them work? What can be done 
in such a case? I suppose the children will have to be put in Homes.”’ 

Thus the Worker gees which of the cases mentioned excites the 
greatest sympathy and goes on to tell how there have been some moth- 
ers who have placed their children in a Day Nursery or gotten some 


” 


old woman to ‘‘mind them’’ while they themselves went out to day’s 
work and so supported their families until their children grew able to 
help, etc., but that, in this case, we do not know whether the woman is 
a good laundress or not and that she, perhaps, needs some one to try 
her and if found competent get her employment and wouldn’t she, Mrs. 
B., call and see what she can do about it. It might be much better if 
the poor mother could be helped to bring up her children in her home 
instead of sending them to institutions. 

Mrs. B. thinks she might get up a parlor fair and raise some money 
for the family, so then the Worker again explains that what is wanted, 
at this stage of acquaintance, is not a sum of money, but help to im- 
mediate employment, even if not sufficient support, until the ability of 
the woman is learned. Perhaps she may be the right kind of woman 
to take a floor and let out a couple of rooms for enough to nearly cover 
her own rent. 

Yes, but Mrs. B. thinks that would be a good deal of responsibility 
to assume and she doesn’t think she could undertake so much. 

The Conference Worker explains that the friendly visitor is never 
asked to assume the full care of a family but to visit, attend the con- 
ference, consult, and be governed by its advice, thus only sharing 
responsibility. 

Mrs. B. thinks she will call but doesn’t like to go alone; will aska 
neighbor, Mrs. D., to call with her. 

“But, don’t you think,”’ says the Worker, ‘‘that this poor woman 
would confide more readily in one lady than if two were present and 
might it not seem more as though she were being visited if two ladies 
called? Or perhaps she might think if two well-dressed ladies took an 
interest in her that she would be cared for without working.”’ 

Mrs. B.—‘‘Well, I might say I heard of her through the Bureau, 
couldn’t I, and came to see what she most needed?’’ 

‘There are two reasons,” replies the Worker, ‘‘why it is not thought 
best for visitors to mention hearing of their cases through a charitable 
institution. If the people are refined it will hurt them to learn that 
their situation has been mentioned or is known to strangers, but if of 
the kind willing to receive alms, the knowledge that a visitor comes 
from a charitable society often encourages the family to expect mate- 
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rial relief, and sometimes to exaggerate its situation in order to obtain 
such relief.’’ 

‘But,’ says Mrs. B., ‘“‘you must give something in such a case, you 
know Why,I don’t think I could go there ani not give the woman 
something.” ° 

“Certainly,’’ says the Worker, ‘‘I hope you can give her a great 
deal. Think how dazed she must be with the loss of her husband and 
the support of the family coming upon her so suddenly. You can at 
least show a kind face and kind spirit to her, and at the first visit tell 
her that if she can do washing but does not know how to do fine iron- 
ing, you know of a laundry where she need not pay for instruction but . 
will be paid some wages and given a warm dinner while she is learning 
and that there is a Day Nursery in the same building where she can 
place the three children and where they will have plenty of good food 
andcare ‘The oldest two can go to school. If she is not strong enough 
to wash she can come to our Work-room and do plain sewing, receiving 
in payment the care of her children in the Nursery, her dinner and 
some groceries to carry home. This will be something helpful which 
you can offer and which will test her ability, thus aiding in helping to 
make more permanent plans.”’ 

“I see,’’ says Mrs. B., ‘‘you mean to have the woman help herself, 
if possible, and that is right, of course, but it will be no harm for the 
little boy to come to my house for the left over food will it? We have 
quite a quantity sometimes and I should be glad to think it would help 
somewhere.”’ 

‘Our advice is,’’ says the Worker, “‘that the friendly visitor should 
not make known her name or residence until she becomes well enough 
acquainted to trust her family with them.’’ Lately, a visitor’s address 
became known to her poor family and now she is often called upon for 
loans of money, they stating that there is nothing in the house 
for supper or not a cent to buy oil or coal, so that she has become a 
temptation to them to be improvident and then to come to her for help 
out of the pinch. 5 

“‘About the left over foods. We will gladly send from our Work- 
room for any extra drippings you may have. Weare trying to correct 
the common diet of bread and tea by paying the women in better 
foods. The drippings furnish a valuable element in a well balanced 
diet, you know, and our poor people cannot afford butter and are often 
unable to buy bacon.’’ 

Mrs. B.—‘‘Indeed! Well, I will tell the cook to save ther: for you. 
What are these foods you pay to the women?”’ 

Worker.—‘‘Peas, beans, rice, corn-meal, oat-meal, flour, tea, sugar, 
condensed milk and sometimes cooked foods. We also pay with soap.”’ 

Mrs. B.—‘*What kind of work do the women do?’’ 

Worker.—‘‘Thrift-work, we call it; mending, patching and darning 
second-hand clothing, making over garments, making bed-quilts, knit- 
ting and braiding rugs and sewing rags for carpeting. We should like 
all your pieces and worn garments. They will serve several uses; 
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make employment, make useful garments for wear after repairing and 
furnish material upon which to teach women. Many of them know 
nothing of mending and making and that is why their children are in 
rags.”’ 

Mrs. B.—‘‘You are welcome to all my pieces and old clothes, Iam 
sure, if you can make so good a use of them and I will send you a piece 
of muslin besides. You pay the women, then, in food and clothing?”’ 

Worker.—'‘Yes, for work done in the Work-rooms we pay in grocer- 
ies, clothing, dinners, care of children in Nursery and in lodgings for 
women and children having no shelter. For laundry work we pay 
money. In short, we pay in just those things which you are asked for 
at your door and on the street. For men, we have ready work in our 
woodyards where they are paid in money, lodging and meal tickets, 
and are helped to outside jobs.’ 

Mrs. B.—‘*Yes, I had a man from your Woodyard to work for me. 
He did very well. I paid him a dollar anda half for his day’s work, 
gave him his dinner and then, his clothing was so poor, I gave kina 
suit of my husband’s clothes, a pair of shoes and a good overcoat. He 
did look so comfortable walking away with that overcoat on. He was 
a little lame too. 





Worker.—‘‘And had he an injured eye and was his name a 
Mrs 3.—‘‘Yes, one eye was hurt and his name was John ——, cor- 
ner of and 








streets. I took his address in case I should need a 
man again.’’ . 

Worker —‘‘That explains then how he got the means to get drunk. 
The family is in care of a friendly visitor who has worked very hard 
to help them for several months. The woman is an invalid, the chil- 
dren young and the man very capable, but unable to keep steady work 
on account of his weakness. The friendly visitor had obtained promise 
of a place for him, at his trade, if he would remain sober six months. 
He had nearly finished his probation when, last week, the visitor re- 
ported that he had fallen again and his poor wife was in despair. He 
came in, she said, and brought her a dollar and a half, the largest sum 
he had earned in one day for weeks, but went out again. returning 
late at nignt abusively drunk.”’ 

Mrs. B.—‘‘Oh! dear. You don’t suppose he sold the clothing I gave 
him, do you?”’ 

Worker.—‘“‘I have seen him daily since he fell and he has worn the 
same patched clothing which he has had all winter, with no overcoat.”’ 

Mrs B.—‘‘This 7s a lesson. I shall send you all my spare clothing 
to be worked for. To think that I only hindered with it instead of 
helping. It seems so hard to do right about poor people. I won’t give 
anything to this family you want me to visit until I’ve seen you about 
it. But I can’t quite see how Iam going there without an excuse for 
calling.’’ 

Worker.—‘‘Couldn’t you arrange some errand for Johnny, the old- 
est boy?’ 


Mrs. B.—‘‘Why, yes. I want to send a note to my sister in L, street 
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and I will go to see if Johnny can’t carry it. 
troduction.”’ 

Worker.—‘‘Good! and now please give me the address of your friend 
Mrs. D, whom you thought of inviting to call with you. I will ask 
her to become a friend to another family.”’ 

The Worker having added Mrs. D.’s name to her list of possible 
friendly visitors, informs Mrs. B. of time and place of the next confer- 
ence meeting of her ward and departs. 


That will be an easy in- 





At her office she meets another Conference Worker who has come to 
compare notes and they chat as follows: 

1st Worker.—‘‘I have brought you a bit which I thought you might 
like to read in your conferences. Do you keep up readings now?”’ 

2d Worker.—‘‘Yes. In our conference we have just finished the 
continued reading of Octavia Hill’s ‘Homes of the London Poor.’ We 
use the first five minutes of each session for the reading and it has 
been a great help in aiding friendly visitors to perceive how small a 
part material relief plays in our work. The reading of a part of the 
serinon on Christian Charity by Phillips Brooks has also helped in the 
same way.’’ 

1st Worker.—‘‘Does the 27th Ward Conference still continue the giv- 
ing of short quotations by each visitor? When I attended that confer- 
ence I used to think those gems of thought given from the best of all 
ages cleared petty things away and made the visitors feel more for- 
bearing and patient.’’ 

2d Worker.—‘‘Yes, we still have them, but it has always seemed to 
me that nothing ever read in our conferences was as helpful as the 
notes from the study class held by Mr. Buzelle four years ago. I mean 
to get those notes and have them read again in my conferences. But 
what is the cutting you brought? Please read it.’’ 

1st Worker.—‘‘ ‘God seems to do most of His work in detail,’ lately 
said a minister from his pulpit, ‘and He seems to want us to.’ The 
continued and continual doing of little things, the loan of a story book, 
the passing on of your daily paper, the toy for the baby: the loan of a 
pattern, or, better still, the showing how to use it, the taking to your 
home the little girl and teaching her how to make a new, inexpensive 
but nutritious kind of food; a few flowers or seeds and helping to grow 
them, an entertainment ticket for the father and mother, are all valu- 
able in themselves but more so in helping to make visible your sympa- 
thy and interest while you are making such an acquaintanceship as 
shall enable you to know how to guide and lead in the more important 
work of helping them to lead honest, truthful lives.’’ 

2d Worker.—‘‘Quite a friendly visitor sentence, isn’t it? Thank 
you.”’ 

1st Worker.—‘‘Your pile of cast off literature seems to be larger 
than usual. What can you do with so much?’’ 

2d Worker.—‘‘Four visitors carried off magazines for their poor 
families yesterday. after the talk on Foods we had here. One visitor 
carries a bundle of illustrated papers at each visit to help interest a 
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feeble-minded boy. She depends upon our store here for them. Here 
are some toys, too, and story books. They make an excuse, you know, 
for the second call when there are children in the family and are often 
quite a help to beginning friendly visitors. I am sorry we have lost 
that portfolio of engravings which was circulated so long among our 
cripples and consumptives. I want it very much to loan to Mrs. P. for 
her case, a woman living alone, who has not left her room for months.’’ 

1st Worker.—‘‘I dare say Mrs. N. will loan some of her pictures, she 
has quantities of them.”’ 

2d Worker.—‘‘I’m not sure about that. I think she would be afraid 
they might be injured. The portfolio we had wasn’t made up of first 
proofs or of lords and ladies posing in drawing-rooms, but each picture 
told a story or was a restful landscape or something humorous. I 
think I must try to collect another.’’ 

1st Worker.—*‘Do you still keep up the way of considering cases in 
conference under the heads —‘problems, principles, methods, means?’ ”’ 

2d Worker.—‘*Yes, we often do. It seems helpful to many visitors 
after they have reported their visits to have the chairman of the con- 
ference state the problem as it appears from the report and then ask 
the conference for the best principles to use in itstreatment. I believe 
we cannot air principles of work too often. Consideration of methods 
and means follow naturally. You know Miss D., do you not? Two 
years ago she could hardly be persuaded to visit any poor person and 
would not go into a teneinent house. We coaxed her to carry delica- 
cies and read to an old lady who was comfortably situated and to come 
to the conference meetings. These she attended for nearly a year 
when she suddenly surprised us by accepting a case full of difficulties 
and miseries in a wretched tenement. Her report at the next meeting 
showed a full grown visitor full of ingenuity and resources. She had 
learned it all in the school of the conference. She is doing a good 
work in the circle of which she is a member where she insists that in- 
quiry shall be made of the Bureau concerning cases it proposes to as- 
sist, checks the free use of money and has, I have just learned, per- 
suaded two young ladies only to make continued visits on the same 
family instead of all the girls taking turnsin carrying something to it.’’ 

1st Worker.—‘‘That is encouraging. I have some apprentices in my 
conferences too. Referring to means: I don’t see how I could ever get 
on without a Work-room. It does help out in so many cases where 
otherwise material relief would have to be given. There was Mrs. 
—‘scase. The man had no work. The woman at home with one 
child two years old and the other three weeks. No fire, no food. The 
baby had no clothing in which to go out. Mrs. —— came to the Work- 
room, bought a cloak and hood for thirty-seven cents and soon came 
marching back with the mother and both children. "The mother worked 
as she was able and all were kept warm and comfortable for three 
weeks until the man found work. The woman’s work paid for the 
clothing advanced, so that Mrs. ——’s money was returned.”’ 

2d Worker.—‘‘The records kept in the Work-room have been of 
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great use to some of my friendly visitors. It has been a help and sat- 
isfaction in many cases to see what amount of sewing, knitting or 
scrubbing a woman has done, and whether her payment was in cloth- 
ing or groceries, and what her record was of conduct, ability and 
improvement.”’ é 

1st Worker.—‘‘Yes, and a talk with the Work-room Superintendent 
adds points which cannot well be recorded. Character does come out 
so fast under the work test. Miss L. used all these aids last week for 
her new family. She looked up references, learned the records of the 
Laundry, Wood-yard and Work-room, talked with the Superintendent 
of each department and finding that one of the women had been as- 
signed kitchen and dining room work consulted the Superintendent of 
those rooms. The result was that she was able to recommend the 
women for outside work immediately and has secured it forthem. She 
found the man’s record in the Wood-yard poor but the Superintendent 
said he seemed ‘willing to learn.’ Miss Ll. will pull him through in 
some way. I wish we had more visitors like her.”’ 

2d Worker.—‘‘I liked the way Miss M. used the Work-room for her 
family. She couldn’t, at first, persuade the mother to go although the 
family needed clothing, so she looked over the stock and then told the 
mother that she saw a dress there that would fit Mary, marked thirty- 
five cents, that it was of brown worsted, prettily made, trimmed with 
red braid, and that she felt sure she could earn it by one day’s work 
there besides her dinner. That brought Mary’s mother and now the 
little girl goes to school wearing clothing earned and not given.’’ 

1st Worker.—‘‘Yes, it is precisely that kind of work which tells. 
Those little steps and plannings and ingenious ways to get people to 
put forth effort themselves, seem at some stages of treatment to be the 
main part of the friendly visitor’s work.”’ 

2d Worker.—‘‘Referring to ingenuity, I asked Mrs. A. how she man- 
aged to solve the mystery and uncertainty which has hung over her 
case for weeks. She answered, ‘Two old chairs did it,’ but after she 
had told the story of how she needed to see the members of the family 
separately, but never could at their home, and so had one bring the 
chairs, another come to cut the legs off and then had them painted, I 
concluded it wasn’t the chairs so much as the paint that ‘did it,’ and 
that she had ‘mixed the paint with brains.’ ”’ 

1st Worker.—‘‘How do your conferences get along now about giving 
material relief?”’ 

2d Worker.—‘“‘I can see a marked change in the attitude of the 3d 
Ward Conference during the past year and think it due very much to 
the influence of Mrs. R. She received a lesson from one of her cases 
and often refers toitin warning. In this case the man was out of 
work, the woman was a poor slip-shod creature and there were two 
children, one of whom was ill. A physician was asked to call, medi- 
cine and diets furnished and the man given a job of washing windows 
in our offices, which he did handily and well. Mrs. R. then employed 
him at occasional jobs about her house and grounds, which were also 
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well done. One day the man asked for the loan of five dollars to pay 
rent, which was pressing, promising to work it out. Mrs. R. senta 
note to our office asking what we thought about her loaning the money. 
We answered, ‘Have not known the man long enough. Do not advise 
it. Cannot you see the landlord and ask him to wait as you are em- 
ploying the man and he will soon be able to pay the rent himself?’ 
But Mrs. R. did loan the money and the man went on a spree. Now 
whenever loans are talked of, Mrs. R. often says, warningly, ‘Remem- 
ber my five dollars,’ and it always carries weight because that family 
was afterward helped onto its feet without loans or gifts. After the 
spree Mrs. R. took the man back to work, went to the landlord and ar- 
ranged an extension of time for the payment of the rent, and now the 
family are in the country caring for a gentleman’s place and living in 
a little house by themselves. It would please you to read the letter the 
woman wrote to Mrs. R. last week telling of ‘our cows’ and of the 
abundance of milk the children had to drink.”’ 

1st Worker.—*‘How did they get there?”’ 

2d Worker.—‘*Well, shortly after the spree Mrs. R. asked the woman 
to go to the Work-room and put the children in the Nursery. She told 
Mrs. R. that one child had no cloak and the other no shoes, and she 
couldn’t go. Mrs. R. sent to see if we wouldn’t give these garments 
from our stores. We replied, ‘Tell the man to bring the one who has 
no shoes in his arms and have the woman wrap her shawl around the 
baby andcome. We .will arrange so that she shall have shoes and 
cloak in payment for her work’ They came. The woman improved 
rapidly and we sent her to do a half day’s outside work. When she 
returned, showing tho money she had earned, she seemed like another 
person. We helped her to regular places for washing and at one of 
them a handy man was wanted. She mentioned her husband. He 
suited, and after trying both man and woman, several weeks, here in 
the city, Mr. B. took them to his country place.”’ 

1st Worker.—‘‘We have just had a flagrant example of the effect of 
injudicious almsgiving in Ward 4, but I am afraid it will take a much 
longer time for the victim to recover from it thanin Mrs. R’scase. It 
has been an aid to several members of the conference, however, who 
have been weak on this point. Mrs. T., a new friendly visitor, broke 
nearly all our rules, did not consult, ‘felt sorry for the family,’ ‘couldn’t 
see anything else to do,’ and so gave much unnecessary material relief 
because the woman in the family was ill. Since recovery the woman 
refuses work and goes out to beg. She was not known to beg previous 
to her illness. Mrs. T. has no influence with her. All the woman 
wants of her is more money. Mrs. T. has become discouraged and 
thinks she will give up visiting.”’ 

2d Worker.—‘‘Oh! I hope she will not. I know. Mrs. T. With her 
education and large, warm heart, she would make an excellent visitor 
if she would only learn how. All our visitors need to realize that small 
things and commonplace things are not small and commonplace when 
done with reference to the larger end.’’ 
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1st Worker.— ‘‘Yes, and that if they will but continue their visits 
and keep up their acquaintance an opportunity often comes when they 
can doa great service.’’ 

2d Worker.—‘‘But it is nearly 4 o’clock and I must away to my con- 
ference.’’ 

1st Worker.—‘‘And I to get a new friendly visitor. Did you mean 
to drop that paper?’’ 

2d Worker.—‘‘Oh, no! Thank you. That is Dr. Safford’s definition 
of charity. Ever since one of our good ladies misquoted the Boston 
Society’s motto, ‘Not alms, but a friend,’ and said, ‘Not charity, but a 
friend,’ I have carried around that definition as an aid to friendly 
visitors.”’ 

1st Worker.—‘‘It is not as hard to get friendly visitors as it used to 
be; 16: it?” 

2d Worker.—‘‘No. Our problem now is how to keep friendly visitors 
at work. I sometimes find people now who accept a case immediately 
and say, ‘Iam glad to help,’ or, ‘I could not refuse,’ as though the 
work had come to them asa part of what God meant they should do, 
and so they accepted it. And, indeed, I often feel, having seen the 
growth and change in some of our friendly visitors, that in offering 
them a case to visit, I am offering a privilege and an aid to the friendly 
visitor.” Mrs. TENNEY. 


TWO PICTURES. 
Here are two pictures which I cut from a New York paper the other 
day, both, though of entirely different subject and character, showing 
‘ 


something of the work of the Charity Organization Society and diffi- 
culties as well as encouragements which its visitors encounter: 


PICTURE NO. 1. 
THE SCANLAN FAMILY AT HOME. 
A BIT OF TENEMENT LIFE SEEN BY A MISSIONARY WORKER 
AND A NURSE. 


The sun was shining full into Cherry Alley, and such of its inhabi- 
tants as had energy crawled out on the flagstone pavement to enjoy 
the warmth. 

“Be careful going up them steps,’’ said a yellow-overcoated man to 
the trained nurse and her mission sister as they entered one of the 
houses. ‘The pipes is froze and they have to go to the yard for water. 
They spills it on the steps and it freezes over.”’ 

‘Thank you,’’ says the nurse, and up the women go to a door at the 
very top of the tall tenement. 

**Good morning, Mr. Scanlan! How is the wife and the baby?”’ 

‘Fairly well, ma’am; come in to the fire,’’ says the master of the 
apartnient, and he immediately steps out of it, a circumstance that is 
fortunate, being that there are only two seats and little room for 
movement. 

‘“The baby is better?’”’ asks the nurse, indicating the bundle of 
wrappings in the mother’s arms. 

‘Oh, yes a good deal,’’ uncovering the infant’s face, a proceeding 
at which it makes plaintiff protest, which must be hushed at the breast. 
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‘Well, how are you getting on, Mrs. Scanlan? Got any work, you 
or your husband?” 

‘‘He aint likely to get none, ma’am; seems as if he’s down on his 
luck,’’ says the wife dejectedly. ‘‘I could git a good place to do wash- 
in’ by the day, but I don’t have nobody to leave the baby with.”’ 

‘The créche, the day nursery,’’ suggests the missionary. 

“T have been there, but they won’t take a baby that is so young.”’ 

‘‘How old is he now?”’ 

“Six weeks. They say they won’t take children under ten months.”’ 

“TI suppose your boy here could not look after it?’’ 

“Oh, no. Besides, he is sick a good deal, and when it’s so he can 
golIsend him to school. I couldn’t send him to-day, because he’s got 
such a cold.”’ 

The pasty-faced boy standing back of the stove moved in the con- 
scious way of a child who finds himself the subject of conversation. 

‘*‘Has he got an overcoat?”’ 

“Yes, but he can’t get into it. It’s too little for him.’’ 

“Are you certain you can get work, Mrs. Scanlan?”’ asked a visitor 
who sat in contemplation of these dismal circumstances. 

“Yes, ma’am; here’s a good reference from the people I worked with 
for four years, and I could go back there to-morrow.’’ 

‘“*And your husband can’t get any work?’’ 

‘“‘No, ma’am, he’s tried, but be’s out of luck, somehow.”’ 

“Well, then, why not get him to take care of the baby while you go 
out to work?”’ 

The mother’s face was a study. 

‘“‘He wouldn’t do it, ma’am; not he. He don’t like cross babies.’’ 

The nurse engages to see if some arrangement cannot be made by 
which the baby can be taken care of and the mother left at liberty to 
earn daily wages.”’ 

“TI hope you ladies will excuse things,’’ says Mrs. Scanlan, glancing 
around her very disorderly apartment. ‘“‘I ain’t had no heart to do 
cleanin’ up.”’ 

And very likely she had not. There was something in the air of 
those stuffy rooms that made me feel an almost irresistible impulse to 
fling some of the superfluous tidies and jimcracks into the stove or out 
of the window. 'To wash up the place, give the wailing babe a bath 
and perhaps a treat of fresh, clean wrappings, bathe the pasty-faced 
boy likewise, pin a shawl around him and put him out in the sunny 
alley, where,he might breathe the fresh air; but then the thought 
arises, how could Mrs. Scanlan do this each day with the only avail- 
able water down in the yard, and an irate landlady urging for her 
rent, and threatening expulsion unless it was forthcoming? 

“But she’ll surely not turn you out in such bitter weather as this,’ 
assures the nurse. The baby’s mother shakes her head unconvinced. 

‘‘She says when her landlord comes for his rent he won’t stop to 
ask why she has not the mouey ready, and that she can’t wait on me 
no longer. I owe her nearly three months’ rent now. Iain’t been 
able to work none since the baby was horn, and I’m falling back worse 
and worse.”’ 

The visitors endeavor to cheer the woman and promise that by the 
next day, at least, succor shall come in one form or another. 

“It is a very cold day,’’ remarks the librarian of a neighboring free 
library to the missionary, who has stepped into the reading-rooim to 
get an adcress. 

‘‘Very,’’ she agrees, and chancing to glance over the well-filled rows 
of desks before her, she catches sight of Mr. Scanlan comfortably 
reading the morning paper in the well-heated, well-lighted apartment. 

‘I think he had better be at home devising ways to keep his family 
from starving,”’ she says irritably. 
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“Don’t say that now,” protests the gentle nurse; ‘‘maybe he came 
in to look over the advertisements in his line and hunt for work.”’ 

But the missionary shrugs her shoulders incredulously, though she 
says nothing. 
PICTURE NO. 2. 
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Animated and brimful of life they look, the white-aproned little 
maids scampering up to the assembly-room over Hope Chapel on a 
Monday afternoon, each eager to get ahead of the others. It is a sew- 
ing school, thinks the visitor, or a cooking class or something of that 
sort; but, no, a peep into the room shows just as many boys as girls; 
there is the chink of pennies, the ring of silver, the flourishing of 
many gay-colored cards. The patrons of the Penny Provident Fund 
have come to secure new stamps or get their well-filled books redeemed. 
For an hour or more the treasurer is busy, andthe depositors gather in 
little knots and groups about the room, discussing their various 
interests. 

‘*‘What are you going to do with your money, Jim, when you get it 
out of the bank?’’ asks the treasurer of a pale-faced lad, who has just 
asked her to keep $2 with the rest. 

“Going to buy an overcoat,’? says the boy. ‘I have almost got 
enough. You know I took some out to buy coal.”’ 

‘Has the Provident Fund as many adult patrons as it has children?’’ 
was asked of an enthusiastic officer. 

‘““Not quite as many, but a goodly number. For some reason the 
working people are opposed to savings banks, but they have faith in 
our fund, and, really, a great deal of money is saved in this way which 
would otherwise go for stupidness —I say ‘stupidness’ for lack of a better 
word. We begin with the children, because through them we reach 
the parents; then, too, the treasurers of the different stations, winning 
the confidence of the children in this way, come to know the needs and 
circumstances of the various families and are able to minister to them. 

‘“‘Generally it is the ambition of a depositor tosaveupa certain sum 
of money for a definite purpose. Whenthat sum is attained the money 
is withdrawn.”’ 

“But that is not the original purpose of the fund?’’ 

‘“‘No. We hope that the money so saved will be put into a bank, 
that the depositor may have it to rely on in sickness or misfortune. If 
we have the chance to do so, we always advise putting the money into 
a bank, but we have to be careful about the suggestion because of the 
prejudice against banks which, somehow or other, obtains among 
these people. 

‘The treasurer of an out-of-town station,’’ she continued, ‘‘confided 
to me her extreme disappointment in regard to one of her depositors. 
He was a poor man with a large family dependent upon daily earnings, 
and he had saved up $50 through the Penny Provident Fund. On be- 
ing advised to put the money in a bank he declined, saying that he 
had no faith in banks. | 

‘**But it will draw interest in a bank,’ it was urged. 

‘**T might lose it entirely,’ he said. Finally, after two or three 
conversations, he drew the $50 out of the fund and the treasurer had 
the satisfaction of feeling that at last he would op2n a bank account. 

What was her horror to learn afterward that he had bought a kodak 
with the money and not put it in any bank at all. She declares now 
that she will never again advise a man under such circumstances. It 
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would have been better for him to leave it in the fund drawing no in- 
terest than to squander it for something he did not need. 

‘‘Three times in the course of the year,’’ continued this lady, ‘‘we 
have heavy withdrawals—in the spring, the summer and at Christmas. 
They draw the money out for spring clothes, for the summer vacation 
and for the holiday shopping. Sometimes we have most gratifying 
letters from our branch stations telling how much good has been done 
through the fund. An unfortunate widow has just returned to her 
family in England, having been enabled to do so by the penny-saving 
plan. It took her a long time, but she finally accumulated the requi- 
site amount. A boy the other day admitted that the money he was 
saving was to be devoted to fixing up his father’s grave. A little girl 
saved money for a long time in order to buy a gift for her mother’s 
silver wedding. A woman, whose old home was on a farm in Ireland, 
saved money to buy seeds to send her mother for the farm.”’ 

‘Is it not expensive to keep up all the stations and pay the costs of 
the fund?”’ 

“Very. In nocase are the treasurers paid. The bookkeeping is 
all done at the main New York office, but last year it cost $3,000 to 
carry on the work. We have 325 stations in various parts of the coun- 
try and over 50,000 depositors. It involves a lot of work. The chil- 
dren are most enthusiastic about it, and often say that their parents 
want them to go to a school where there is a bank. ‘Those teachers in 
the public schools who have assumed the additional work of looking 
after the fund are to be much praised. Some of them have established 
the rule that only pupils who behave well can deposit money, and this 
irritates the would-be depositors much. We are in hopes that the 
Board of Education will establish this fund as a part of the school 
system. 


NEW LABOR TEST. 

The Charity Organization Society of Buffalo has instituted a stone 
breaking yard as a measure of artificial relief and a work test. It is 
the purpose of the Society to offer to the poor who are really desirous 
of work an opportunity to earn their supplies and at the same time to 
afford the Poormaster a means of testing the sincerity of those who 
apply to him for relief. 

The plan jis detailed in the following letter sent by Secretary Almy 
of the Organization Society to Poormaster Arnold: 

Mr. John Arnold, Overseer of the Poor, Citv: 

DEAR Sir:—The arrangements of which, Mr. Michael and myself 
have spoken with you so often lately are now complete, and in accord- 
ance with our agreement we ask you from and after to-morrow to give 
no poor order to any strong and able-bodied men except in return for 
work. To sit at home and depend upon poor orders demoralizes a 
man’s self-respect, and it is not right for capable men to fold their 
hands and rest their whole weight upon the taxpayers, without doing 
what they can to contribute to their own support. If the result of this 
experiment is what it has been for the last two years in Rochester, 
fully one-half of the able-bodied men on your books will accept the 
work, and through it will pay back to your department about one-half 
of the cost of what it gives them; while the other half will refuse work 
and so relieve you entirely of the cost to which you are now put on 
their account. The greatest gain, however, will be that, as in Roches- 
ter, your office will be rid of loafers, and will be visited only by men 
whom it is a pleasureto help. Some will come to you who would starve 
rather than accept alms without work. 

As agreed with you we will provide carfare both to and from the 
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work yard, shelter for the noon meal, and hot coffee and bread to sup- 
plement whatever dinner the men bring with them. All the proceeds 
from the sale of the broken stone, after deducting mecessary expenses, 
will be turned over to your department, and the C. O. S. will not take 
a cent from the experiment. It will save your department many thou- 
sands of dollars, and injure no one, except the men who claim to be 
looking for work, but who do not wish to find it. 

There i$ no reason why you should change the procedure of your 
offic: in regard to women. or the old, or sick, or infirm, or in regard to 
single men. Ido not think there is a city in this country where able- 
bodied single men are given poor aid, even in the form of work, except 
in unusualinstances. There is no reason, also, why able-bodied mar- 
ried men should receive any greater amount of aid in work than they 
have had heretofore in orders. I think you will agree with me that 
poor aid of any kind is sometimes a good deal like a poison, and that it 
is better for a man to receive only what he absolutely requires, and to 
depend just as far as possible upon his own exertions, even in finding 
work. 

In Rochester the usual investigation is made after a work ticket is 
given, and if poor aid is not considered necessary, no second ticket is 
given. Moreover, if a man appears to be strong, but says he cannot 
work, a certificate is required from one of the city physicians. If an 
able-bodied man with a family dependent upon him refuses work, he is 
sent up for non-support, and the family are aided without supporting 
a useless member of it in idleness. 

At 80c a yard for breaking the stone, any steady worker will make 
over $1 a day, and some will make $2. Even the indolent can earn a 
two-dollar order in three days, and as you rarely give your order of- 
tener than once a fortnight, this will leave plenty of time to look for 
regular work, or to allow for bad weather. In Rochester only 50c a 
yard is paid, but there the city work is expected to be self-supporting. 

It seems to me that the experiment about to be tried here may have 
very great value, both economically and morally, and the Society is 
obliged to you for your willingness to codperate with it in attempting 
it. The plan is founded onthe maxim of scripture, “If aman will not 
work, neither shall he eat;’’ and is an honest attempt to help the more 
worthy poor by offering them poor aid in a form which will not hurt 
their pride. I have recapitulated its chief features at length in order 
to prevent any misunderstanding hereafter as to just what is intended. 

Yours respectfully, FREDERIC ALMY, 
Secretary Charity Organization Society. 

Secretary Almy has also prepared a work ticket which will be given 

to the applicants for relief of which the following is the blank form: 


POOR DEPARTMENT CITY OF BUFFALO. 
POs i tale arc POO 6 iacies cand 1896. 


PRAMS 5, iio ci lsswinncareiere ease clea ine. ein eiars 

AGaress. «00:5: seat lerenipteie ore canta Siero sies$ 
to break 2% yards of stone at the Yammerthal Workyard 
of the Charity Organization Society, after which he will 
receive a two-dollar order for supplies from this office. 


ross espe cieoe cane 1896. 
The bearer, above named, has broken........... yards of 
stone, entitling him to an order for $...... 
REE MOON es 0's. 35 rca a sae eee 


Agent C. O. S. 
The back of the card bears the directions for the holder to reach the 
Yammerthal Quarry at the corner of Fillmore and Kensington avenues. 
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CHURCH CO-OPERATION. 


The following is a copy of the statement recently issued by a com- 
mittee of the Buffalo Society in furtherance of the plan briefly out- 
lined by Mr. Almy at the National Conference last May. It will be of 
special interest to our readers: 


It has been well said, ‘“‘If you could district the large cities, and in- 
duce the churches to look after those districts as the politicians look 
after the voters in those districts, there would follow such an uplifting 
of the masses as has not been known since the coming of the Master!’’ 

Following this suggestion a committee has been at work during the 
summer, districting the city with a view to placing each district in the 
care of a church. 

When the question is asked, ‘‘What responsibility does a church as- 
sume in accepting the care of a district from the hands of the District- 
ing Committee?’’ perhaps no better reply could be voiced than that 
given in the New Testament to the question, ‘‘Who is my neighbor?”’’ 
Each district has certain attributes more or less peculiar to itself, and 
the temperament of the church must govern somewhat the treatment 
of the district. 

In general, the highest development of the best that is in the indi- 
vidual and through the individual the uplifting of the community is 
what is aimed at in this districting of the city. 

A thorough knowledge of the dwellings and dwellers in a district, 
would, perforce, require a certain amount of friendly visiting, of per- 
sonal intercourse. This would lead to a knowledge of the wants of 
that community, spiritually, morally, and physically, and with a 
knowledge of the wants would be awakened a desire to relieve them. 
Just how far this can be done will depend upon the ability of those 
working in the church. When it is a matter of material relief, beyond 
the financial] capacity of the church to meet, the Poormaster can be 
appealed to, though it is always deemed desirable to inspire such a 
measure of self-respect as may prevent as far as possible recourse to 
the Poormaster. In certain districts the care of the children would 
possibly lead, with the growth of the work, to the establishing of Kin- 
dergartens, of Kitchen Gardens, of Sewing Schools, of Carpenter 
Shops and of public play-grounds. Some knowledge of the ways of 
the men might lead to the establishing of bright, attractive coffee 
houses, with billiard tables, which would ultimately close the neigh- 
boring saloon. 

Personal intercourse with the women would disclose their ignorance 
of household economy, and lead to their availing themselves of the 
privileges offered by the Women’s Union, in classes of cooking, laun- 
dry work and general house work, and lead, too, to some effort to make 
the home clean, comfortable and attractive. 

But over all, and above all, is the spirit which animates this ser- 
vice! ‘The cheerful and helpful doing of what the hand finds to do, 
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in surety that, at evening time, whatsoever is right, the Master will 
give.’’ 

As far as possible, it is desired that each church should confine its 
relief work to its own district. Where it has interests in other dis- 
tricts, however, the church of that other district should be notified that 
certain of its people are being cared for elsewhere, so that the two 
churches should not both be relieving the same family. 

Where any material relief is given, it is earnestly requested that the 
name and address of the family receiving it be sent in to the Charity 
Organization Society, that a full record may be kept at its office. The 
officers and agents of the Charity Organization Society will always be 
at the service of the churches. 

In placing a district in the care of a congregation, perhaps no better 
advice could be given than that of John Ruskin, ‘‘You know how often 
it is difficult to be wisely charitable; to do good, without multiplying 
the sources of evil. You know that to give alms is nothing unless you 
give thought also; and that therefore it is written, not, ‘blessed is he 
that feedeth the poor,’ but ‘blessed is he that considereth the poor.’ ”’ 
And you know that a little thought and a little kindness are often 
worth more than a great deal of money. MARIA M. LOVE, 

MARION I. Moorkg, Assistant Secretary. Chairman. 


































The following letter to the clergy of the city explains in greater de- 
tail this plan and the extent of codperation asked of the churches: 


“United, an Army, Divided, a Mob.’ 


To the Clergy of Buffalo: 

Requests still come for a precise statement of what a church pledges 
itself to by accepting a district from the committee of the Charity Or- 
ganization Society. To take a district means: 

1st. That you will feel a special responsibility for the moral eleva- 
tion of that district by means of uplifting agencies, and for the removal 
of plague spots. ‘ 

2d. That either with or without the assistance of the Poormaster 
and the charitable institutions of the city you will become responsible 
for the material relief of those in your district who are destitute and 
neglected. If such peoplein your district have spiritual relations with 
another church, the responsibility for their relief still rests upon you, 
if that church, after due notice from you, continues to neglect them. 

What the plan proposed does of involve is almost equally important: 

1st. No church is asked to interrupt any spiritual relations which 
it now holds with families in any part of the city. If it chooses, it can 
give relief to its own poor wherever they live, but it is nevertheless { 
desired that each church should confine its relief work as far as possi- 
ble to its own district. 

2d. By accepting a district a church does not come in any way un- 
der the direction of the Charity Organization Society, and does not | 
agree to follow its methods. Registration with the Society of relief 
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given is desirable, however, to prevent overlapping. When charity is 
not registered one family sometimes receives aid from several different 
societies, no one of which knows what the others are giving. 

A word or two in regard to the economy and advantage of the plan 


may not be amiss. Difficulties will always exist with this plan or any 


other, but we ask only of each church whether exactly the same 
amount of work now being done by it would not yield larger and more 
encouraging results if concentrated in the main in a limited area. 
Desultory visiting of families scattered over all points of the compass 
is wasteful in every way. It wastes knowledge, for the knowledge 
gained of the environment and conditions of one family may be useless 
in regard to the next. It wastes time, for it may take longer to visit 
two families in opposite quarters of the city than to visit ten in the 
same block, and in the block the knowledge gained of each faimily 
helps in regard to all the rest. Moreover, visitors in the same church 
would find themselves all going in the same direction. They could go 
together and they would keep each other up-to the work, and the know- 
ledge of one would assist the rest. 

Probably only a few churches could afford to engage a special agent 
to direct their work, but all could support a committee working under 
the pastor’s guidance, and this committee would probably find that its 
work did not call for the expenditure of money so much as of time and 
thought. , 

The very fact that in politics it is necessary for effective action to 
divide the city into different districts indicates that in charitable work 
the same division is needed. It is the old story that faggots which in 
a bundle cannot be broken can be broken one by one. To practical 
men the plan must appeal, for it gives each church a definite responsi- 
bility, which it can see clearly, and a special limited fleld, not so large 
but that the results of work done can be seen. It is well to have a defi- 
nite responsibility which we can see instead of a general responsibility 
everywhere. A strong church, or even a few strong workers in a 
church, can often see wonderful results if the work is confined to a 
fixed area. Moreover, if there is a plague spot in the district which 
taints the neighborhood morally and physically, it helps to have a 
definite body of people feel a special responsibility in that special dis- 
trict. It is not everybody’s business, and so nobody’s. 

It has been suggested that some denominations or churches would 
fail to codperate in this plan, with the result that the burden of caring 
for their poor would be lifted largely from them and would devolve 
unduly upon those participating in the movement. As for this objec- 
tion, if the church with which a destitute family has spiritual rela- 
tions, when formally requested, fails to provide for it, it would seem to 
be an honor and privilege for any Christian church to minister to those 
who are deserted by the friends to whom they would naturally turn for 
help, and the example of unselfish charity would redound ultimately 
to the glory, and even to the advantage, of the church which prac- 
ticed it. 
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It is already certain that the district plan will be tried upon a large 
scale in Buffalo, and many churches have definitely accepted districts, 
but the plan does not depend for its success upon the codperation of all 
the churches. That of course is not to be expected, but every church 
now doing any active work wonld find its work less desultory, more 
telling, more visible, so to speak, if it were confined to a special dis- 
trict. ‘‘United, an army; divided, a mob,’’ is a motto which applies 
with force. If every church scatters its work it is impossible to expect 
such effective results in the warfare on human misery and vice as will 
follow a combined attack on special limited areas. 

Yours respectfully, 
FREDERIC ALMY, Secretary. Maria M. Love, Chairman. 


CHARITY ORGANIZATION SOCIETY OF THE CITY OF 
NEW YORK. 


During January the work of the Society progressed smoothly along 
the accustomed lines. Its income during the month kept well apace 
with that of previons years and the names of three new patrons were 
added to the Society’s list, each showing their appreciation of the So- 
ciety’s work by contributing $500 to its treasury. 

An interesting feature of the work of the month along the lines of 
codperation was the opening of closer relations with the Police Depart- 
ment, and arrangements are being perfected whereby it is hoped the 
Society and the Department may be able to work in complete harmony 
in the endeavor to repress public mendicancy in this city. 

The Society’s Special Officers dealt with 88 beggars and tramps 
during the month, 72 of whom were able-bodied, and 62 commitments 
were secured. 

In view of the decision of the Police Board to close the station house 
lodgings at an early date an offer of codperation has been made by the 
Society and accepted by the Board, whereby all able-bodied men above 
the ordinary vagrant class who apply at the station houses for lodg- 
ings may be sent to the Wayfarers’ Lodge for temporary care, and re- 
ferred to the Society for investigation and such further attention as 
may seem necessary. This class the Chief of Police estimates to be 
not more than two per cent. of the whole number so that the Lodge 
and the general Society do not anticipate having their facilities over- 
taxed. Those applicants for station house lodgings who are of the 
recognized vagrant class are to be provided for by the Department of 
Charities in the floating lodging house now in course of furnishing, 
which is to be opened on or about the first of March, at the East 26th 
Street Dock belonging to the Department. ‘The opening of this some- 
what novel lodging place is a new departure of the City Government 
and its operations will be viewed with much interest. Important de- 
tails of the plan, which it is hoped will largely overcome the evil ten- 
dency of free or practically free lodgings for the homeless, are the 
facts that each comer will have to bathe before being given a lodging 
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and will afterwards be obliged to do some work in return for his food 
and shelter; the most important feature of the new plan, however, will 
be the appointment of a number of investigating agents to examine 
into the characters of the lodgers with a view to appropriate action 
looking to their more permanent disposition and care. The general 
plan thus outlined is that of the New York Conference of Charities, 
while Commissioner Faure of the Department of Charities is credited 
with the idea of the lodging place improvised on a rented barge, the 
Department’s spare building room being at a premium. It is to be 
hoped that all the efforts which are thus to be put forth to care for the 
homeless in a more discriminating way and to repress wilful mendi- 
cancy will be fruitful of the best results. 

The Park Avenue Laundry, managed by a Standing Committee of 
the Society, has made an excellent report of work for the month, show- 
ing receipts amounting to $1,045.61, work done to the value of $832.01, 
and expenses $786.28. 

The Committee in charge of the Society’s Work Rooms for Unskilled 
Women held a reception in January at which was demonstrated the 
practical success of this branch of the Society’s work also. 

A good showing has also been made by the Committee in charge of 
the Wayfarers’ Lodge and Wood Yard which is doing a large business 
attended with beneficent results. 

The Society views with the pardonable pride of a parent the success 
of these its children, all comparatively young, and believes that as 
time goes on they will continue to grow in good works. 

The Provident Loan Society, of which brief mention was made in 
the report for December, has just issued its first Annual Report which 
shows the useful nature of the enterprise, and its ability to earn inter- 
est on its contributed capital without departing from the lines laid . 
down for its incorporation. During the period covered by the report, 
from May 21st, 1894, to Dec. 31st, 1895, it loaned $607,000, of which 
$406,771 was repaid. The average amount of each loan was $17.52. 
On this business the Society received in round numbers $21,000 inter- 
est, while the accrued interest on outstanding loans was $10,000 more. 
The preliminary expenses of the Loan Society have been extraordi- 
nary but, notwithstanding, it has earned in the period covered by the 
report over $10,000, the rate of interest being but one per cent. a month 
as against the pawnbrokers’ charges on small loans of three per cent. 
for the first six months and two per cent. thereafter. 

At the Central Office fourteen meetings were held with an average 
attendance of eight members. In the Districts 49 meetings were held 
and 65 Friendly Visitors were on duty. 


Mr. C. J. Ribton Turner, the report of whose death has just come to 
us, was one of the founders and for many years the Organizing Secre- 
tary of the London Charity Organization Society. In a letter written 
by him in 1892, speaking of the origin of the Society, he said: ‘These 
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documents (a prospectus and rough plan) were the sole basis from 
which the Charity Organization started. * * * * When the 
preliminaries were matured it was determined to cover Lon- 
don as speedily as possible with a network of offices for carrying out 
the plan on a uniform basis, as it was felt that if its operation was re- 
stricted to a few districts, colorable imitations of it would probably 
spring up elsewhere, which would damage our prospects not only by 
causing confusion in the public mind, but by claiming sole and irre- 
sponsible jurisdiction in the ground they occupied. Notwithstanding 
the despatch we used, this fear was realized in more than one instance.”’ 
His first important work was that of constructing the machinery for 
this work. For eighteen years, from 1859 to 1877, he was Organizing 
Secretary for the Society. His last years were devoted to literary work. 


ONE OF THE CURIOSITIES OF LITERATURE. 


Herewith is a copy, verbatim et literatim et punctuatim, (omitting 
names) of a letter received by the Charity Organization Society of 
New York City, of which a translation follows. Our readers might 
find it an interesting study to cover up the translation and endeavor 
to read it without reference to the latter. It indicates some of the dif- 
ficulties with which Charity Organization Societies are sometimes com- 
pelled to grapple: 


Soor Dier ju no wehr is Christine M— au New Haven schie rone 
wae with Johan G M— Groserie Carpender 40 S— St hor bruder Gustav 
M— Johan T H— 25 S— Stre schie is 20 of ag great big domestig hor 
lest ples was 4 P— St Dr S— left for for wiegs an Thusdea Neith on 
Richard Peck Bot de sien hor moith a mann au 2 A. 17 St Park frome 
2to4dan Broadway Eats from 5 to 6 in le 14 St Restaurant au 3 Ave 
13 St Conie Eiland Sout Beith schie is in ...Delancie St 

Plies tel me wer schie is will ju dier Henrie F— G— St Salon Fritz 
bie M— Bier-botler Ground St 

de grocerie from S— St naightbarhout of F— St 


[ Translation. ] 


Dear Sir—Do you know where is Christine M— of New Haven? She 
ran away with Johan G. M—, grocer and carpenter, 40 S— St. Her 
brother is Gustav M— with Johan T. H—, 25 S— Street. She is 20 
years of age, a great stout domestic. Her last place was 4 P—St. with 
Dr. S—. She left four weeks since on Thursday night on the ‘‘Richard 
Peck’”’ steamboat. She was seen with a man on 2nd Ave. at the 17th 
Street (Stuyvesant) Park: again from 2 to 4 going down Broadway. 
Between 5 to 6 she was eating in a 14th St. Restaurant near 3rd Ave. 
Later in 13th St., at Coney Island and South Beach. She is now in.... 
Delancy Street. Please tell me where she is. Will you, dear? 

(Signed) Henry F—, G— St. in the Saloon of Fritz, a beer-bottler, 
Grand St., and formerly grocer from S — St. in the neighborhood of 
F— St. 




































CONFERENCE NOTES. 


To Our Readers.—If our readers will send to Mrs. Isabel C. Bar- 
rows, 141 Franklin street, Boston, Mass., reports of reformatory and 
charitable institutions she will be glad to see that brief notices of 
them are prepared for the CHARITIES REVIEW. Original papers also 
pertaining to any subjects germane to the work of the Conference of 
Charities and Correction will be gladly received and examined and if 
found unavailable for the magazine will be carefully returned to the 
writers if-postage stamps accompany the manuscript. 


Les Congres Nationaux D’Assistance et de Repression.—M. Leon 
Lallemand of Paris has presented under this title an admirable 
resumé of the work of the National Conference of Charities 
and Correction to the ‘‘Academie des Science Morales et Politiques 
(Institut de France), M. Lallemand shows perfect familiarity with 
the entire work of the Conference from its foundation and he is dis- 
criminating in his criticisms and approval. The report is divided into 


five sections: ‘‘On the character of true charity,’’ *‘Pauperism,’’ ‘‘In- 
door Reliefs,’’ ‘‘State Boards of Charities,’’ and ‘‘Charity Organization 
Societies.’’ He is struck with the hospitality of the Conference to the 
most widely differing views. The Catholic bishop, he says, sits by the 
side of Protestant dignitaries and all together have but one purpose, 
learning how best to care for the needy and reform the bad. He calls 
attention to the fact that the sessions are opened by daily prayer and 
quotes one of the prayers which was printed in the report for 1882, In 
conclusion M. Lallemand says: First, we must not try to combat 
pauperism with the arms of legal charity and official philanthropy. 
We must go directly to the poor, study their needs, win their hearts, 
enlighten their understanding, strengthen their characters, and inspire 
them with self-respect and a desire to bé self-supporting. Any help 
which does not bring this about is pernicious. True charity is that 
which helps the unfortunate to escape from their unfortunate position 
thanks to their own energy of will and their perseverance in work. 
Second, in order to favor the development of practical help and to 
assure its continuance the administration of such aid must be as it is 
in America unhampered. While preserving the right of legitimate 
supervision it should not be forgotten that private institutions are 
valuable auxiliaries to public and the prosperity adds to the 
general welfare. The union of all for the sake of combating misery 
and pauperism is necessary and there is but one platform on which 
such a union can be cemented and that is the platform of liberty. 


Civil Service Reform.—As we hear one report after another of 
superintendents being removed for political reasons in various parts 
of the country the need of securing some method of putting the best 
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people at the heads of institutions without any reference to politics 
becomes more evident. Few are the states which can boast of 
being free from the influence of partisan politics but it goes 
without saying that in those states which are the least sub- 
servient to political influence the greatest efficiency is found. The 
national government has made some advance in this direction, 
but there is ample room for improvement. Take it in the Indian 
service. After years of effort the civil service regulations were 
applied to certain positions. But there were always persons who 
either ignorantly or maliciously scoffed at the examinations and tried 
to show how far they were from meeting the real needs of the case. It 
was measurably true that in some departments the questions submitted 
were too scholastic and that the tests demanded by no means assured 
the fitness of the person for any particular work. But when these 
objections were presented seriously by proper authorities to the Civil 
Service examiners variations were made to fit the case, as for example 
when it was shown by Commissioner Browning that the tests as 
applied for superintendents of Indian schools were not broad enough 
and that something further was necessary he was asked to submit a 
proper form of examinations. Since that was done and the tests were 
applied there has been no farther complaint. Yet in spite of all that 
has been written and said on the matter out of 3,511 employes in the 
Indian service only 703 were under civil service law rules. Indian 
agents themselves can never be subject to these rules owing to existing 
laws but it is hoped that the present Congress will take some action 
that will at least prevent the clean sweep of these important officials 
that has followed every change of administration for the last twelve 
years. When the national government sets a thoroughly good example 
in the way of this greatly needed reform perhaps the individual states 
will follow. One government institution has begun in the right way, 
the United States prison at Fort Leavenworth, under Warden French. 
He was selected for fitness, without reference to his politics, and his 
subordinates are chosen in the same way. 


OTHER NOTES. 


Provident Loan Pawnshop.—Philadelphia has a Provident Loan 
Society Pawnshop started something over a year ago by the churches 
of the city, its object being to advance small sums of money to persons 
in urgent need, at reasonable rates of interest, and thereby assisting 
the worthy poor and preventing their falling into the hands of the 
Shylock pawnshops. During the year over $500,000 has been loaned, 
and $200,000 has been repaid with interest, and the business of the so- 
ciety is in a satisfactory condition. 


Proceedings of the Minnesota State Conference of Charities and 
Correction.—In our last issue we printed some of the notable papers 
presented at the Minnesota State Conference of Charities. The Pro- 
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OTHER NOTES. 


ceedings of the Conference have been published in a compact pamph- 
let of 120 pages. In addition to the admirable papers of Dr. Wines, 
Professor Wright and Secretary Bicknell, which we published in our 
last issue, we notice a crisp paper by Hon. R. A. Mott on ‘The Infiu- 
ence of Party Politics on State Institutions,’’ and a very interesting 
paper by Dr. C. Eugene Riggs, of St. Paul, on ‘*The Care of the In- 
sane Outside of the Asylum.’’ Notwithstanding the adverse opinion 
of many alienists, Dr. Riggs believes that the boarding out system is 
practicable and advisable in the United. States. Dr. R. M. Phelps, 
Assistant Superintendent, Rochester, Minnesota Hospital for Insane, 
has a valuable paper on ‘‘*The Prevention of Defectiveness,”’ in which 
he sets forth that a vast amount of insanity and other defectiveness 
results from the discharge into the community of insane women both 
before and after their recovery. The logical outcome of Dr. Phelps’ 
paper would be that insane women, like feeble-minded women, must 
be kept in institutions during the child-bearing age. Sheriff W. W. 
Butchart, of Duluth, in a brief paper on ‘‘Juvenile Reformation,”’ ad- 
vances the treatment of juvenile offenders for their first offense by 
brief rigorous confinement in county jails without association with 
other prisoners. His suggestion is worthy of consideration. The 
need of a prisoners’ aid society was presented by Miss Grace Johnston, 
agent of the State training school, so cogently that it resulted in the 
immediate organization.of the Minnesota Prison Association. Secre- 
tary Fay of the Minneapolis Associated Charities, gave an interesting 
account of the very successful free employment bureau maintained by 
that organization, which furnished about 10,000 ‘todd jobs’’ annually 
to needy people, preventing much pauperism. Secretary Jackson of 
the St. Paul Associated Charities, analyzed the results of the Pingree 
Potato Patch Plan in St. Paul. This is the first attempt which we 
have seen to reduce the results of this plan to figures. While the work 
proved less remunerative to the workers than was hoped, it undoubt- 
edly did mtich good. Interesting reports of the charity work in the 
leading cities of the State are presented. 


The March Number.—This number of THE REVIEW has been un- 
avoidably delayed in press and will reach its readers late. The March 
number will soon be ready. It is to be a special Conference number 
and is to contain the preliminary announcement of the program for 
the meeting at Grand Rapids. The Editors would call attention of 
those whose subscription for the year has not yet been paid that one 
may secure both THE REVIEW and the Proceedings of the National 
Conference for one year for $2.50. This also gives one membership in 
the National Conference. ‘Those wishing to avail themselves of this 
offer should send the money to H. H. Hart, Esq., Secretary National 
Conference of Charities and Correction, St. Paul, Minn. 
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